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J. J. Wilder’s Method of Transferring Bees from a Box-Hive to a Movable-Frame Hive—See page 118. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
117 N. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(except in Chicago, where it is $1.25), and Mexico; 
in Canada, $1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, “‘decll’’ on your label shows 
that itis paid to the end of December, 1911. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows thatthe money has been received 
and credited. 


Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 








DISCOUNTS: 
3timesigcaline 9 timesrica line 
. =e ” 12 (t yr.) oc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


(Organized in 1870.) 


Objects. 


1. To promote the interests of bee-keepers. 

2. To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights as to keeping bees. .- 

3. To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 





Membership Dues. 
One dollar a year. 


Officers and Executive Committee. 


President—GEORGE W. YorRK, Chicago, III. 
“ President—W. D. WRIGHT, Altamont. 
Secretary—E. B. TYRRELL, 230 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Treas. and Gen. Mer.—N. E. FRANCE, 
Platteville, Wis. 
Twelve Directors. 
Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, III, 
O. L. Hershiser, Kenmore, N. Y. 
H. A. Surface, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 
M. H. Mendleson, Ventura. Calif. 
R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
R. L. Taviee, Lapeer, Mich. 
. D. Townsend, Remus, Mich. 
aws, Beeville, Tex. 
J. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vt. 
E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 
R. A. Morgan, Vermilion, S. Dak- 





Are you a member? If not, why not send 
the annual dues of $1.00 at once to Treas. 
France, or to the office of the American Bee 
Journal, 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl.? 
It will be forwarded pre ——~ to the Treas- 
urer, anda receipt mailed to you by him. 
Ev mi d progressive bee-keeper should be a 
member of this, the greatest bee-keepers’ 
organization in America. 











SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 


Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, COLO. 




















”Untested italian _ 86s 


Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.50 ; 3 for $2.50 ; 
1 for 90 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 





. 

GEORGE W. YorRK & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are 
showing up fine Iintroduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. 

Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. A. W. SWAN. 


GrorGE W. YorkK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best. She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date, and, although I kept the hive well contracted. to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22. CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a 
good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 

Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 

GEORGE W. YorRK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K ,and I want to say that she isa beauty. Iim- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of a in the bee 


line. E. E. McCouM. 
Marion Co., Ill, July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-Bred Queens. 


George W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS [13 3 Cents aRod 


200 Acres oF THEM. | Grow Notuinc E.se/eae For 18-in. 14 8-4e for 22-in. Hog 






















































I do not run a nursery—or seed business. Fence; 15¢ for 26-inch; 18 8-4e 

I devote all my time to Strawberry NLS, Fer 32-inch; 25e for a 47-inch 

—,, I personally superintend my Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
arm. very plant guaranteed ‘‘ true to " 

name.” Plants grownin Natural Straw- a —- moat 72? geve 
berry Clmate; ‘soil right, too. Strong Wire $1 45 Catalogue free. 





rooted, prolific bearers. Prices right. Get 
my 1911 Catalog. Write to-day.—NOW. 


W. W. THOMAS, The Strawberry Plant Man 152 Main St. ‘anna, Ul. § 








KITSELMAN BROS., 
tas Box 85 MUNCIE, IND. 












































Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Now for 1911 Bee-Supplies 


We have already received several carloads of that “finest of all Beeware”— 
FALCONER MAKE-—anticipating the heavy rush of orders sure to come this 
spring. Prepare yourself NOW, Brother, for we are going to have a Heavy 
Honey-Yield this season. and those who order early are the ones who will profit 
most. Send for Catalogue Topay, and see our “MUTH SPECIAL” Dovetailed 
Hive, and also our “IDEAL METAL” Cover—both DANDIES. We sell you 
cheaper than the rest; we have the BEST. Let us figure on your wants—we will 


mens The FRED W. MUTH CO. 


“THE BUSY BEE-MEN ” 
51 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please iain Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE-KEEPERS 


Who are in want of SUPPLIES 
will please send in their orders 
now. I havea fresh supply of 
everything needed about the api- 
ary—standard goods with latest 
improvements. Root’s Quality 
is unexcelled. Inquire about the 
Hand Double - Bottom Board. 


Bees and Queens 


in their season. 
Send for Bee and Supply Catalog 


EARL M. NICHOLS, 


(Successor to W. W. Cary & Son). 


LYOKSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Extra-Good Queens! 


So sure am I that my Leather-Colored Ital- 
ian Queens are Extra-Good, that I will 
guarantee them to please you, or return your 
money. 


“Ss. F. TREGO:—Iam very much pleased with 
your Queens, and you may expect more orders 
next season. Your Queens are the best I ever 
bought from any breeder in the U, S.—A. R. 
BRUNSKILL, Canada.” 








One, 90c; six, $4.75; doz. $9.00. 

After July rst, 70c; six, $3.75; doz. $6.50; 20 
or more, 50c each. 

No disease. Prompt shipment. 3A7t 


Ss. F. Trego, Swedona, Ill. 








“GRIGGS SAVES FREIGHT ” 


TOLEDO 


Is the place all good Buyers send for 
Goods. ‘“‘ There’s a reason,” 


Mr. Bee-Man, this should appeal to 
you, whether you have one colony or 
or one thousand, You can save mon- 
ey. , , 

My 25 years’ Experience is at your 
service. 

Don't delay placing your order. 

Delays are costly, 


Our Free Catalog is ready. Send 


Postal for It. 
Beeswax Wanted. 


S. J. Griggs & Co., 


24 North Erie St., 
TOLEDO, - OHIO. 





Successors to Griggs Bros Co. 


“GRIGGS THE KING-BEE.” 














From Moore's 
famous strain. 
Enough said ! 
One, 90c; 6, $4.50. Order early. 
H. A. JETT, Brooksville, Ky. 


Italian Queen 


None better. 
4Atf 





Worth Many Times Its Price. 


To one who takes an_ interest in honey- 
bees, the American Bee Journal is worth its 
Price many times over. 


Tacoma, Wash. P. A. Norman. 








Special Prices for April 


Only in Lots of 5 or more, in the Flat, 
delivered in Minneapolis. 


l-story Dovetailed Hives with Hoffman Frames, Division-8-fr. 10-fr. 
Board, Reversible Bottom, Flat tin joint or Higginsville 









GE nt can tb enthanbhhiede avdwedesdtsctetbecdi ant $1.10 $1.20 
Above, with Colorado Cover, each.................00ccc cece 1.20 1.30 
Above, with Metal top, double Cover, each................... 1.25 1.35 
Above, with 9%-inch Telescope, with Metal top, double Cover, 

I OIE pe ae Se el ee Se et ee ee 1.50 1.60 
Supers for any style Section, with Section-Holders, Separa- 

tors, POUGWET ANG SPTIBGE, GAL... o.006c0ccsscocsecacees AQ 45 
9%-inch deep Extracting Supers ,with Frames................ 65 .70 







No Foundation or Sections included at above prices. 
Do not delay in sending your order. 

If goods are not as represented, will refund your money. 
Write for prices in large quantities. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co. 


Nicollet Island MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Charl- 
N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 





A WONDERFUL FARM .TOOL 


CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION CULTI- 

“ —_ VATOR AND HAR- 
ROW. The most won- 
derful farm tool ever in- 
vented. Two harrows 








in one. Throws the dirt bo a te ty ae 
out, then in, leaving the oney-rac. rood- 
land level and true. A 2,000 honey- and @ great 
labor saver, a time saver, y EAR A oy 
a crop maker. Perfect centre draft. Jointed pole. | to make, and we ex todo it with 
Beware of imitations and infringements. Send today , this Saw. It will do all you say it 
for FREE Booklet, “Intensive Cultivation.” | will” Catalog and price-list free. 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO. Address, W. ¥, & JOHN BARNES, 
913 Main St... Higganum, Conn. | -~ 995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Til. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


Honey and Beeswax | M.H. HUNT & SON 


5k . The best time to buy your goods is during 
When Consigning, Buying, the falland winter months. We are mak- 
or Selling—Consult 


ing Liberal Discounts for Early Orders, 
and would like to quote you net prices on 

R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 S. Water St., CHICAGO, Ill. 


your needs for next season. 


—BEESWAX WANTED— 
LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 
From the Sunny South 
Three-Bands and Goldens bred in their 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
purity. 


Queens! Queens! 
Hundreds of fine Queens ready March the 


200 to 300 per month. Virgin, 75c; Untested, 
First. Untested, 75 cts. each; six, $4.20; one 


$1.00; Tested, $1.25; Select Tested, $2.00; and 
Breeders, $3.00. Nuclei, Full Colonies, Bees 
dozen, $7.20. Tested Queens. $1,25 each; six, 
$7.00; one dozen, $12.00. 


by the Pound. Have letter from State certi- 
fying my bees are free from foul brood. 
All orders filled promptly, Address all or- 
ders to— 


FRANK M. KEITH, 4Atf 
83% FI 5t., ester, M " 

D. E. BROTHERS, ¥% Florence St., Worcester, Mass 
2A9t JACKSONVILLE. ARK. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
ROOT’S : GOODS| Bee-Keepers 
For Western Pennsylvania. 


Here is a bargain in No. 2 
Liberal Early Order Discounts.__ x4 1-Piece 2-Beeway Sections 
Gleanings and Choice Queens Given Away. 


é 1 iS pos wee .25 per 1ooo. Plain, 25c less. 
Write at once for Circular. Time is limited. $3.25 per 1 ” =e 


GEO 4 REA Send your order to-day. Also write for Cat- 
* + + J 


log. Atf 
Successor to Rea Bee and Honey Co., _ AUG. LOTZ & CO., ; 
REYNOLDSVILLE, PA. , 


BOYD, WIS. 
Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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All Aboard For 
CHICAGO-LEWIS BEEWARE 


VY 


VY 


FOR YOU AT 


148 WEST SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Street Car. 





BEE-KEEPERS, REMEMBER 


This is the Only Place in Chicago where you can get 
This Combination 


LEWIS) 2 _DADANTS' 
BEEWARE pb FOUNDATION 


This Means Success Insurance 





Come and see us, whether you wish to buy or not. 
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Make our Store your Headquarters. 
A full Assortment always on hand. 


We are Only One Night’s Freight from Factory. 


Qooe 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. : 


A Comfortable Walk from C. & N. W. Depot, or take Wells or North Clark ©& 


and DADANTS’ FOUNDATION © 


CARS “coos ARE NOW READY é« 
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Cartons for Comb Honey 


From H.R. Wright has been received 
a carton such ashe prefers and urgently 
advises. Instead of thin paper, such as 
has been heretofore used, this carton 
is made of very substantial pasteboard. 
Instead of being closed on all 6 sides, 
it is entirely open top and bottom, so 
that the section is easily slid in or out. 
There is then no such thing as the bot- 
tom of the carton sticking to the bot- 
tom of the case. With the older car- 
tons this happens, and the thin paper 
tears and spoils the carton. When the 
delivery-man takes the sections from 
the grocers, this solid pasteboard pre- 
vents breakage of the cappings of the 
section. One can readily see that with 
a covering of common paper only, a 
section is in great danger of being in- 
jured on its way fromthe grocer to the 
consumer. 


The carton makes the section less 
liable to injury during shipment, but of 
course the shipping-case must be 
larger. The cost of these cartons is 
about $3.00 a thousand. If the sections 
are sold by weight, the carton is 
weighed in with the section, in which 
case there is no extra cost to the pro- 
ducer. As, however, the tendency is 
more and more to sell by the section 
or case, the cost will generally come 
upon the producer. As this is less 
than a third of a cent per section, in 
the long run it may be that he can well 
afford the expense. 





Migratory Bee-Keeping a Success 


For some reason, transporting bees 
from North to South, or from South 
to North, in order to take advantage of 
the two different seasons in the same 
year, has not proved a great success in 
this country. The attempt has been 
made to start on the Mississippi early 
in the season and gradually move 
northward with the season. On paper 
it sounds very plausible, making a con- 





tinuous season from the time the har- 
vest opens in the South until it closes 
in the North, but in actual practice it 
has not been a paying scheme. 


Now, however, we have a very inter- 
esting account in the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view of a very successful venture by H. 
C. Ahlers, not at all by way of gradual 
moving with the season, but by swiftly 
moving the bees by rail from one ex- 
treme to the other. In February he 
bought 153 colonies of bees in Kenner, 
La. From these he harvested up to 
April 1, 6000 pounds of honey and 60 
pounds of wax. He then made in- 
crease, having previously started nuclei. 
April 22 he loaded the bees on a car, 
and in 90 hours they arrived at West 
Bend, Wis. 

He started the season in Wisconsin 
with 450 colonies, and harvested 23,000 
pounds of clover honey, the season be- 
ing poor. 

August 26, which he says was a 
month too late, he loaded 225 colonies 
on a car and shipped them to Illinois 
on the Illinois river bottom, and Oct. 
4and5 extracted 3500 pounds of Span- 
ish-needle honey. 

Then the bees made their hives heavy 
with aster honey, and Oct. 24 they were 
railroaded to Louisiana for the winter. 

Mr. Ahlers sums up his year’s work 
thus: 

“ This is the story of my trip with a car- 
load of bees. Moving 3 times in one season; 
securing 32,500 pounds of honey, and leaving 
the bees in the best place, in a perfect con- 
dition. No winter chances. No fall, and 
practically no spring work.” 

Editor Hutchinson makes this sum- 
ming-up in his heading: “Making 
$4000 from Successful Migratory Bee- 
Keeping.” 





Beginner Should Have Bee-Book 


It has been said repeatedly in these 
columns that one of the first needs of 
a beginner is a good bee-book, and if 
he can not have both a book and a 
bee-paper, let the paper and not the 





book be the one to wait for. But he 
really needs doth, and there may be 
some question whether he better not 
let bees alone till he can get both. But 
if one must come first, let it be the 
book. The editor of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review wisely says: 

My idea of this matter has always been 
that all beginners ought first to read one or 
more text-books. That is what text-books 
are for—to state fundamental principles 
and well-established facts. To me,it has 
always seemed like an injustice to the ma- 
jority of subscribers,and a great waste of 
space, to publish year after year, in a jour- 
nal, these things that can be found in almost 
every text-book. The journals are for the 
discussion of zew things. 

In a good school there will be a text- 
book and a living teacher. The student 
may spend the most of his time with 
his book, but he needs the teacher, as 
well, to explain the things that are not 
entirely clear to him in the book. It is 
much the same way with the student in 
bee-keeping. He needs a text-book, 
and he would be the better for a living 
teacher. Lacking that, the next best 
thing is a question and answer depart- 
ment in a bee-paper,as a sort of cor- 
respondence school, in which all his 
questions may be answered. To be 
sure, that is the only one of the things 
a bee-paper is for; but the point here 
urged is that if the beginner is to have 
full benefit from the question and an- 
swer department, the first thing he 
should do is to have the book. 





Extracted vs. Comb Honey 


There is a good deal said nowadays 
of the increase of interest in extracted 
honey at the expense of comb. Indeed 
this is sometimes put so strong that 
one writer in a German bee-paper 
summed up the matter by saying: 

“In America the price of comb honey is 
falling, and that of extracted is_rising. 
Already 30 cents is paid for extracted, while 
comb brings only 25. 

This sounds a bit amusing to those 
who are familiar with market quota- 
tions, but is no doubt in accord with 
the desires of many. In the face of all 
this, M. A. Gill has the audacity to 
stand up in defense of the production 
of comb honey,in an article in the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review. He believes in 
comb honey, not only for the higher 
price it brings, but because he can 
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“keep more bees,’ 


*and lays this chip 
on his shoulder: 


“IT can handle more bees, with 2 helpers, 
when working for comb honey, than I can 
for extracted.” 

When a man who has been so suc- 
cessful as M. A. Gill has been, talks in 
that way, it raises the question whether, 
after all, it takes so much less work for 
extracted honey than for comb honey. 
cme then, every bee-keeper is not a 

ill. 





A Hint for Wiring Frames 


With the usual method o1 horizontal 
wiring there is likely to be trouble with 
the wire cutting into the wood. A 
correspondent of the Canadian Bee 
Journal avoids this by the use of a 
glass bead in each wire hole, the hole 
being countersunk with a punch to ad- 
mit and hold the bead. 





Brushing Wax On Foundation 


From H. Voegler, of California, have 
been received samples of foundation 
reinforced by the patented plan of 
brushing wax upon the upper part of 
it. Some who have tried it speak 
highly of the plan. Mr. Voegler says: 


“T use extra-thin Langstroth frame size. 
It gives me over 14 sheets to the pound in- 
stead of 0% to 10, or a gain of about 2-7. Bees 
get on much faster in building their combs.” 





Reproduction, 
Swarming 


Editor White says in the Canadian 
Bee Journal: 


The swarming instinct is the natural in- 
stinct of reproduction and perpetuation of 
the species. It is only when queens are 
hatched and a swarm issues that real and 
complete reproduction takes place in the 
case of the honey-bee. Is not W. G. Flower 
mistaken when he states that the natural in- 
stinct to reproduce by sitting has been bred 
out of the Leghorn and other breeds of 
hens? On the contrary, the modern Leg- 
horn is capable of more rapid reproduction 
than formerly. The duty of sitting on and 
fostering the eggs does not constitute the 
act of reproduction. 


That reminds one of the question of 
long, long ago: “Is the hen that lays 
the egg, or the hen that hatches it, the 
mother of the chick? Without in the 
least insisting that a non-sitting hen is 
any proof of a non-swarming bee, it 
might not be entirely out of place to 
ask Mr. White to tote fair. In the case 
of hens, laying eggs constitutes repro- 
duction, but in the case of bees it does 
not. Why not, Mr. White ? 


Hatching, and 





Black Roofing-Paper for Hives 


Objection has been made to dark 
winter covering for hives, because it 
excites the bees unduly when warmed 
up by the hot sun. It seems that Allen 
Latham, as he reports in Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram, does not agree in 
this objection. For several years he 
has been using hives that are covered 
with black roofing-paper, which seems 
“to be part and parcel of the regular 
walls of the hive, remaining perma- 
nently summer and winter. He is well 
satisfied with these hives, and says: 

The warmth of the sunshine raises the 
black covering to a rather high temperature. 
This warmth penetrates thehive and warms 


the airofthesame. ‘This air takes uD mois- 
ture and expands as it warms, carries much 


moisture from the hive. (As night comes on 
dry air enters the hive as cooling progresses.) 
We have, therefore, a day and night ex- 
change of air between the interior of the 
hive and the outside. The result is that the 
combs and the bees retain a healthful and 
healthy condition. More than that, the 
warmth stirs up the bees so that they move 
their dead out and move their stores into 
the empty cells within the cluster. They do 
not fly much for they do not need flight. The 
more sunshine that enters the hive the bet- 
ter, for it kills mold and unwholesome con- 
ditions. Ins ring bees come out vigorous 
and ready to build up rapidly. The method 
is so far ahead of auy other ever advanced, 
that it is a matter of amazement to those 
who use the method that others are soslow 
to catch on. 





Tarred Felt as Winter Protection 


Aaron Snyder says in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review: 


“Two years ago we wrapped 12 colonies 
in the fall with tarred paper after covering 
them with 8 or 10 thicknesses of common 
newspapers, and left them out on the sum- 
mer stands all winter. Almost one-half died, 
and the others were weak. I believe they 
were covered too tight, were too warm— 
*twas too much of a good thing.” 


Editor Hutchinson favors the use of 
tarred felt in the spring if used with 
sawdust. He says: 


“The tarred felt cost about 5 cents per 
colony. [haveno use for tarred felt as a 
winter protection. The reports of success 
with this material have been very few—the 
failures many. Failures have also been re- 
ported when used a/one as spring protection. 
The reason given is that the black color ab- 
sorbs the heat of the sun’s rays, warming up 
the hive sufficiently to cause the bees to fly 
in unsuitable weather. In using paper alone 
for spring protection, I would use a light 
colored building paper. By using 2 or 3 
inches of sawdust between the outer cover- 
ing and the hive, the heat was modified. Per- 
haps it was Aours before the packing was 
warmed through, and probably as many 
more hours before it cooled off after the sun 
was gone. The great object of the protec- 
tion was to retain the internal heat. 


- 





Shipping Bees South for Winter 


Migratory bee-keeping has been 
practiced for many years, more in Eu- 
rope than in this country. The bees 
moved temporarily to a different local- 
ity,in order to take advantage of the 
better pasturage there. To go south 


MISCELLANEOU 


Canada vs. California.—W. J. Brown, 
after evidently having tried both places, 
prefers Ontario to California as a bee- 
country. In Ontario, he says in the 
Canadian Bee Journal, a fair crop may 
be had 9 years out of 10, whereas in 
California you can not relyon more 
than 2 good crops in every 10 years, 
with a possible chance of getting a 
small crop every 2 or 3 years. Prices 
are better in the North, and the bee- 
moth is less troublesome. 


A Joke on Editor Root.—At the Indi- 
ana State convention Editor E.R. Root, 
knowing that reporters were present, 
took occasion to speak very strongly 
on the subject of manufactured comb 
honey. As expected, this was reported 
in the papers, correctly in two, but the 
Indianapolis Sun has a reporter who 








merely for the sake of spending the 
winter in a warmer climate is, however, 
something quite different, and some- 
thing new. But here it is, as may be 
learned from the following clipping 
from the Los Angeles Examiner: 


SAN BERNARDINO, Dec. 15.—Three carloads 
of honey-bees arrived in this city yesterday 
from Utah. They are the property of M 
Miller, Thos. Chantry, and George Male, 
Utah bee-men, and they will winter in the 
vicinity of Colton and Highgrove. The bees 
are unable to survive the cold Utah winters. 
Next spring they will be taken north. 

One is somewhat inclined to inquire 
whether there may be no mistake in 
the case. Is Utah so much colder than 
its next neighbor, Colorado? And no 
matter how cold, would it not be 
cheaper to provide proper winter re- 
positories than to bear the expense of 
transportation both ways? Can any 
of our Utah or California friends en- 
lighten us ! 





Economy, or Waste, of Space ? 


In some of our contemporaries it is 
the custom to give answers to ques- 
tions upon bee-keeping without print- 
ing the questions. The object, no 
doubt, is economy of space, the thought 
being that it is only necessary to give 
the information without repeating the 
question that called for the informa- 
tion. Take, for example, the following 
set of answers from that excellent pub- 
lication, the British Bee Journal: 


CLOVER BANK (Devon).—Various Queries.— 
1. The wall will be no obstacle to the return- 
ing bees. 2. The last weekin April. 3. This 
is the result of the bees giving more atten- 
tion to the smaller number of larve. 4. A 
little of the honey should be left uncapped 
as a stand-by should weather become ad- 
verse. 5. Weshould say not. 


“Clover Bank” will no doubt get 
some information of some value—per- 
haps of great value—frovided he has 
kept a copy of his questions. But what 
information will any one else get from 
the answers? It is simply a waste of 
space. Either the questions should be 
given or their substance embodied in 
the answers. 


> NEWS ITEMS 





must be a veritable genius at misre- 
porting, and this is what appeared ; 


“Mr. Root condemned the manufacture of 
honey. He said he belieyed most of the 
comb honey is manufactured and not pro- 
duced by the bee.” 


Just imagine the sedate and scrupu- 
lous editor of Gleanings when he read 
that report! 

ee 

Bee-Keeping in Indiana.—Under this 
title, George S. Demuth, Chief of the 
Division of Apiary Inspection, occupies 
32 pages of the third annual report of 
the State Entomologist of Indiana. If 
this be generally distributed through- 
out the State, it will do good. 

In the year 1910, 5733 colonies were 
inspected, and of these 402 were affected 
with American foul brood, and 358 with 
European foul brood. Percentage of 
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colonies found diseased, 13.1. In 1909, 
6036 colonies were inspected, 1431 of 
which were diseased, or 23.7 percent. 
That falling off from 23.7 to 13.1 is a 
very gratifying proof of the good effect 
of the work done. 

Inspector Demuth is very emphatic 
in urging the importance of keeping all 
colonies strong. Instead of favoring 
the idea of trying to have colonies 
strong for the harvest and restricting 
spehinlantiren at other times, he says: 

‘But somehow a strong colony seems to 
Hs better able to make a living between 
flows than one of medium strength, and 
probably consumes less honey per bee dur- 
ing the winter than medium or weak colo- 
nies. 

Vigorous expression of his view is 
given in the following sentence: 

“In most of the apiaries visited in Indiana 
during the past two seasons it would have 
been better for both bees and bee-keeper if 
all of the bees had been in half the number 
of hives.” 

Moving an Apiary on Hand-Sleds.—J. 
L. Byer reports in Gleanings the suc- 
cessful moving of some 80 colonies of 
bees about 100 yards on hand-sleds on 
the snow. The work was so quietly 
done that the bees hardly knew they 
were being moved. A _ few colonies 
were a bit uneasy, but at the first sign 
of a bee at the entrance a handful of 
snow thrown in stopped all trouble. 


<> 
—_— 


Death of Mrs. E. S. Miles.—The life 
companion of Mr. E.S. Miles, a bee- 
keeper for many years, residing at Dun- 
lap, Iowa, passed away March 16, 1911, 
leaving 6 children between the ages of 
2 years and 19, besides Mr. Miles, to 
mourn her departure. Surely the be- 
reaved husband and children will have 
the sympathy of all our readers. Mr. 
Miles is now writing some articles on 
“Improvement of the Honey-Bee,” the 
first of which appeared in our March 
number. 








Our Denmark Bee-Friends.—This of- 
fice is in receipt of a publication that 
has been examined with no little inter- 
est, albeit it is printed in a language 
which is beyond the ability of any one 
of the officeforce. It bears the title, 
“ Tidsskrift for Biavl,” with the further 
addition, “Den danske Biavls Tidende.” 
Internal evidence makes it safe to say 
that it is a bee-paper published at Ros- 
kilde, in Denmark, and that it was es- 
tablished in 1866. That shows that our 
Danish cotemporary first saw the light 
only 5 years after the birth of the 
American Bee Journal. Its typograhp- 
ical appearance does credit to its pub- 
lishers. 

One article has forits caption “ Doo- 
little on de italienske Bien.” Evidently 
our Danish friends are informed as to 
leaders in bee-culture of this country. 
Pictures read the same in all languages, 
so it is not difficult to read the picture 
on the first page, even if the name 
“George W. York” were not printed in 
plain English. Other English names, 
together with figures occurring on the 
page, show that it is a biographical 
sketch. Although hidden beneath the 
veil of an unknown language, there is 
something that has a very kindly look 
in the closing paragraph. That kind 
feeling is fully reciprocated, and that 
last paragraph is here given that our 





readers who hail from that land across 
the sea may have the benefit of it: 

Vi onsker, at York maa leve lenge, og at 
det vedblivende maa lykkes ham at foroge 


American Bee Journals Holderantal til Gavn 
for Biavissagen i hans Fodeland. 


That’s all right. Thank you. 


ee 


An Austrian Bee-Medal.— The illustra- 
tions herewith show the front and back 
of a medal won by Mr. Chas. Schroll, 
for exhibiting the finest comb founda- 
tion, the best comb honey, and a large 
bowl containing comb honey in the 
shape of a star; also for showing an 
improved hive, at the exhibit held by 
the Austrian Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Asch, Bohemia, in 1885. 

Mr. Scholl has lived in Chicago for 
































In 5 counties of the State the price o 
honey was 25 cents a pound. From 
that the price ranges down to 8 cents, 
the price in Fayette county. 

Hamilton, one of the southernmost 
counties, stands out conspicuously with 
28,079 colonies. Next to this comes 
Livingston county, with 1,925 colonies. 
Brown county has only 20 colonies. 

It is to be feared that the system of 
collecting these statistics is not very 
reliable, notwithstanding all the pains 
taken by Secretary Dickirson. The 
honey crop of McHenry county, for ex- 
ample, is reported at 134 pounds, while 
it is certain that one bee-keeper alone 
in that county produced more than 50 
times that amount. 

If 80,544 is anywhere near the correct 
number of colonies in the State, there 
does not seem to be any overstocking, 
as there are less than 1% colonies to 
the square mile. 


ee 


Bee-Talk to School Children.—Miss 
Hill, principal of one of the public 
schools of Indianapolis, Ind., accom- 
panied 38 boys and girls about 15 years 
of age to the bee-supply and honey es- 
tablishment of Walter S. Pouder, at 
Indianapolis, March 16th, to listen to a 
talk about bees. Of course, Mr. Pouder 
did his best, and before he knew it he 
had talked for two hours, and then the 
children came to him with written 
questions, which made it all the more 
interesting. He never saw so much 
enthusiasm in a lot of little faces be- 
fore, and, of course, it was enjoyed all 
around. He showed them the different 
apiarian fixtures, and gave to each little 
visitor a strip of comb foundation and 
a sample jar of honey, as souvenirs, 
and when they went out each shook 
hands with Mr. Pouder, who says he 
felt for once in his life as if he were 
President of the United States! Dur- 
ing the entertainment, who should 
come in but Mr. Fred W. Muth, one of 
the big honey and bee- supply mer- 
chants of Cincinnati, who also seemed 
to enjoy the interesting occasion. 

The above experience would be a 
good thing to duplicate all over the 
country, wherever it is possible. It 
would also no doubt help increase the 
consumption of honey, for likely the 
children would all agree that the sam- 
ple “tasted like more,” and would in- 
duce their parents to continue its use. 


British Columbia Bee-Bulletin.— “Guide 





to Bee-Keeping in British Columbia” 








20 years. He had 75 colonies in Aus- 
tria. The lettering on the medal reads 
tus: -“ Austrian Association of Bee- 
Keepers.” 


Bees and Honey in Illinois.—We are 
indebted to J. K. Dickirson, Secretary, 
for the Statistical Report of the Illinois 
State Board of Agriculture for 1910. In 
this the colonies of bees in the State 
are given at 80,544. They produced 
341,621 pounds of honey which sold at 
an average price of 17 cents a pound, 
making a total of $56,621. (There seems 
to be something wrong. with these 
figures, as 341,621 pounds at 17 cents 
figures up $58, 075.) This is a little 
more than the value of the apple crop. 


is the title of Bulletin No. 30, printed by 
the authority of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of British Columbia. The author is 
none other than our old friend, F. Dun- 
das Todd, and he has good reason to 
be proud of his job. The bulletin is 
written in the usual happy style of the 
author, and the title is appropriate. It 
contains 48 pages of fine print, with 24 
illustrations. 

Quite a number keep bees on a small 
scale in British Columbia, but no one 
is reported as having more than 50 col- 
onies. “There is seemingly one keeper 
of bees to every 20 people,” with a pos- 
sible average of 11 colonies each. The 
bees are Italian, with a few blacks. The 
Langstroth hive is practically the only 
one in use, the 8-frame and 10-frame 
being in equal favor. Extracted honey 
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is considered more profitable than 


comb. The author figures that the 
producer sells to the grocer at the rate 
of 23 cents a pound for honey in sec- 
tions, at the rate of 19.7 cents a pound 
for the honey in half-pint jars, 18.5 
cents for that in quart jars, and 17 
cents a pound in 2-quart jars. 

Bees are generally wintered on the 
summer stands. Victoria, where Mr. 
Todd lives, is nearly 500 miles farther 
north than Chicago, but the season 
seems to open earlier there, likely be- 
cause of the nearness of the Pacific 
Ocean. The following dates are given: 
Feb. 21, willow; pollen carried in. 
March 17, much willow; a few dande- 
lions. April 18, early plums, apples. 
Later on there is not the same differ- 
ence, white clover blooming about June 
1. The strange thing is that although 
“clover and snowberry bloom round 
about Victoria about June 1, it is not 
until about the 20th of the month that 
the bees begin to get surplus honey.” 
In the region of Chicago, instead of 19 
days, it is about 10 days from the time 
of the first clover bloom until bees get 
surplus honey from clover. 

On page 35 occurs this sentence: 
“A honey-comb is about 1 inch in 
thickness in ordinary conditions, with 
a space of % inch between each pair.” 
Just what can our author, usually so 
exact, mean by that? If the pair of 
combs contain worker-brood, will not 
theintervening space be more than %, 
and if they contain honey will it not be 
less than % inch ? 


a 


National Convention at Minneapolis.— 
It has been decided that the 1911 meet- 
ing of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Court House 
at Minneapolis, Minn., Wednesday and 
Thursday, Aug. 30th and 31st. The in- 
vitations from several other enterpris- 
ing cities were duly considered, but it 
was thought best under the circum- 
stances to go to Minneapolis this year. 
The National has never met in that 
part of the country, and also for a 
number of other good reasons the 
Executive Committee decided to hold 
the meeting there this year. 


———_—~»—. 





Notice to Illinois Bee-Keepers.— Bee- 
Keepers of Illinois having foul brood 
in their apiaries, or having reasons to 
believe it exists in their neighborhood, 
should write the State Inspector, who 
will be glad to come and assist you. 
Write him so that he may plan his trips 
in order to make traveling expenses as 


light as possible. A. L. Kitpow, 
Putnam, II. State Bee-Inspector. 


Eastern Illinois Convention.—It was 
our pleasure to attend the second day 
of the last meeting of the Eastern IIli- 
nois Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at 
St. Anne, Ill, March 1 and 2, 1911. 
There were about 40 bee-keepers pres- 
ent during the two days, and a splendid 
meeting resulted. Mr. C. P. Dadant, 
President of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Associaton, was also present. 

The following were elected as officers 
forthe ensuing year: President, Jesse 
H. Roberts, of Watseka; vice-presi- 
dent, H. Whitmore, of Momence; sec- 
retary, A. J. Pallissard, of St. Anne; 


and treasurer, H.S. Duby, of St. Anne. 

Mr. Duby has been “the power be- 
hind the throne” in organizing the 
Eastern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, and keeping it going. He always 
sees to making the necessary arrange- 
ments and provides for the entertain- 
ment, etc., of those attending. Mr. 
Duby is not only a_ bee-keeper and 
poultry fancier, but also a dealer in 
bee-keepers’ supplies, as will be no- 
ticed from his advertisement from time 
to time in the American Bee Journal. 

One of the most important actions 
taken at this convention was the unani- 
mous passage of resolutions endorsing 
the foul brood bills in the Illinois State 
Legislature. It would be a good thing 
if more of such local conventions of 
bee-keepers could be held, not only in 
Illinois but in other parts of the coun- 
try as well. The personal meeting of 
those engaged in the same line of work 
is always interesting, and can not help 
being mutually profitable. It is hoped 
that another year there may be an even 
larger attendance of bee-keepers from 
the eastern part of Illinois. 


Vice-President Wright Married.—Re- 
cently we received a newspaper with 
the following paragraph marked: 





MARRIED IN NEW YORK. 

ALTAMONT, March 4.—Announcement has 
been made in this village of the marriage on 
Feb. 22 at St. Peter’s Lutheran parsonage, 
New York city, of Wheeler D. Wright, of 
this village, and Mrs. Carrie Barton, of Knox. 

he Rev. A. B. Moldenke, the pastor, per- 
formed the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
will live in this village. 
* Mr. W. D. Wright is vice-president 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. Our heartiest congratulations 
are tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Wright, 
in which all bee-keepers will unite. 
While it was no doubt quite right to 
be Mrs. Barton heretofore, she will 
just be “all Wright” now. 





Home of the “ Falcon” Bee-Supplies.— 
The two views presented herewith show 
entirely different portions of the fac- 
tory of the W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., at 
Falconer, N. Y. At theleft side of Fig. 
1 will be seen projected the end of the 





Mr. W. T. FALCONER. 


long building shown in Fig. 2. The 
small 2-story building atthe left in Fig. 
2 is not a part of the large building in 
No. 1, but is a building used as a tin- 
shop adjoining a row of dry-kilns. 

Somewhat more than 30 years ago 
Mr. W. T. Falconer began making bee- 
hives in a building, the top of which is 
shown at the extreme right of picture 
No. 2. More than half of this building 
is below the surface of the ground, as 
it was formerly used as asawmill. The 
latter portion of the building has a 
storage capactity of 3,000,000 sections. 

From this humble beginning a por- 
tion of the factory in No. 2 was added, 
then another part, and yet a third addi- 
tion. Finally the roof was raised to 
the third story. 

At the right of picture No.2 there 
are two more store-houses. Just at the 
left of the old original sawmill will be 
seen a small 2-story building. The 
beeswax and comb foundation depart- 
ment occupies this entire building, the 
output of which to date (March 15) this 
year is just double that of last year. 
About two-thirds of the building in 
picture No. 1 was built the® fall of 1907 
and in 1909 another addition was puton 
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Mr. AND Mrs. LESLIE MARTIN. 





being about one-third of the structure. 
The same year a store-house with a 40- 
carload capacity was put up just across 
the street. This does not show, neither 
does the office-building which is be- 
tween the two main buildings; likewise 
the stables and lumber yards which are 
not in view. 

By looking carefully it will be seen 
that there are cars located on a private 
siding ; immediately back of the cars is 
a loading platform, and all orders, 
either carload or local, are loaded 
directly into these cars. This saves 
much rough handling, to which the 
goods would be otherwise subjected. 

The business, from the manufacture 
of a limited number of hives for differ- 
ent near-by bee-keepers has grown 
from year to year without any special 
advertising, the sales having been made 
from the reputation of the excellent 
quality of the goods, until the house of 
Falconer is now furnishing bee-sup- 
plies to every part of the globe. 

In order to take care of their ever- 
increasing trade more adequately, they 
are constantly installing additional im- 
proved automatic machinery; for in- 
stance, their equipment in the wax de- 
partment was doubled, and this year 
they have made additional changes and 
improvements which places them ina 
position to turn out a product equal to 
any manufactured in this country. 

In addition to furnishing bee-supplies 
from many convenient points in this 
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Fic. 1.—FACTORY OF W. T. FALCONER Mpc. Co., FALCONER, N. Y. 


country, they have representatives in 
Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, 
Santo Domingo, Mexico, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, British Isles, Germany, Turkey, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. Besides, they also supply in 
varying quantities to many other coun- 
tries. 

It is surprising how bee-keeping has 
developed all over the globe during the 
past 25 or 30 years. The W. T. Falconer 
Mfg. Co. are one of the three largest 
manufacturers of bee-supplies in the 
world. It is fortunate that bee-keepers 
everywhere can so easily and satisfac- 
torily procure the kinds of supplies 
they require in the profitable conduct 
of their apiary, and can also have them 
of such excellent material and fine 
workmanship. 

As as been announced in the adver- 
tisting columns of the bee-papers dur- 
ing the past few months, the Falconer 
Co. have established headquarters for 
their goods in the West, notably Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. This will give 
bee-keepers in the great Western ter- 
ritory an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the kind of goods the 
Falconer Mfg. Co. have been turning 
out for years, but whose trade hereto- 
fore has been principally in the East. 

Mr. W. T. Falconer needs no intro- 
duction to the bee-keepers of America 
or the world, for both his name and 
the product of his factory have been 
before them for over 30 years. His 
purpose is always to furnish uniformly 
excellent goods, and conduct a business 
along the line of honorable and square 
dealing, guaranteeing satisfaction at 
every point and to all patrons. 

Mr. Leslie Martin is the progressive 
manager of the entire Falconer works. 
Mrs. Martin has charge of the book- 
keeping department and general office 
details. In their hands, and with the 
hearty co-operation extended through- 
out all departments of the factory, the 
business of the W. T. Falconer Mfg. 
Co., in all its various lines is develop- 
ing with remarkable progress, and with 
Satisfaction to all concerned. The 
American Bee Journal is always pleased 
to find among its advertisers firms 
whose highest endeavor is to deal hon- 
orably and satisfactorily with their 
customers. The W. T. Falconer Mfg. 
Co. is easily in this class. 





Co-operation Among Bee-Keepers. 
This seems to be a live topic among 
Canadian bee-keepers. The editor of 
the Canadian Bee Journal makesa good 
point as follows: 





The fruit-growers and apple-growers of 
Norfolk county got the inspiration from a 
man of some brains and some organizing 
capacity. He got them togetherand pointed 
out to them they were at the mercy of the 
mar who came along and offered them so 
much a barrel for their apples. The fruit- 
growers in those days were only getting one 
dollar a barrel. Today as the result of or- 
ganized efforts on the part of the Norfolk 
apple-growers, they are handling their own 
apples; they are putting them on the mar- 
ket themselves; they have built a large 
building in which to store them; the apples 
are brought in by different farmers or fruit- 
growers; every barrel is labeled with his 
name or initials; it is put in storage and it is 
sold by one appointed for that purpose. The 
result is they are getting from 400 to Soo per- 
cent more for their apples than formerly— 
they are getting from $5 to $6 a barrel. They 
have proved the success of co-operation. It 
seems to me the same can be done by the 
honey-producers of Ontario. 


Oe 


Two Wonderful Photographs.—Mr. F. 
Dundas Todd, 743 Market St., Victoria, 
B.C., has sent us copies of the two 
wonderful long-distance photographs 
of mountains mentioned in his adver- 
tisement on another page. One of the 
pictures was taken 95 miles away, 
which exceeds all previous records by 
30 miles. This picture is of Mt. Baker, 
in the State of Washington. It is 11,100 
feet high. The other picture is of the 


Olympic Mountains, taken 65 miles 
away. Both pictures are most beauti- 
ful, and would be nice for framing. 
They are mounted on cards 8 by 10 
inches, so that when framed they will 
be very fine for hanging on the wall. 
The price is $1.50 each, but both will be 
mailed for $2.00. To any one who ap- 
preciates the artistic these pictures 
would be highly prized. Mr. Todd, a 
few years ago, livedin Chicago, but has 
since removed to Victoria, B. C., where 
he is interested in bee-keeping as well 
as some other lines of work. 


————--e 


Eastern New York Convention.—The 
Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its 4th semi-annual 
convention in the City Hall at Albany, 
N. Y., Thursday, April 20, 1911. The 
sessions will be held at 10:30 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m. Dr. Burton M. Gates, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, is 
expected to deliver an address. N. D. 
West will give a talk on “ Foul Brood,” 
and also one on “What to Do and 
What Not to Do.” Alden Hilton will 
treat the subject, “ Some Mistakes Made 
by Some Bee-Keepers.” Henry Lans- 
ing will speak on “ Retailing the Honey 
Crop.” He will also exhibit and dem- 
onstrate the hive he uses. An urgent 
invitation is extended to all to attend 
who possibly can do so. A profitable 
time is anticipated. 

S. DAVENPORT, Sec. 

Indian Fields, N. Y. 
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Connecticut Convention.—The annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association for the election of 
officers, etc., will be held in the Y. M. 
C. A. building at Hartford, Friday, 
April 14. Doors open at 9a.m. Formal 
meeting at 10:30. Begin the season 
right by attending this meeting! Let 
it be an old-time, red-hot rally! Three 
cheers for the hustling bees! 

James A. SMITH, Sec. 

Hartford, Conn. 


ore 


Northern Michigan Convention.—This 
convention was held at Traverse City, 
Mich., March 15 and 16, 1911. The off- 
cers elected for the coming year are as 
follows: 

President, C. F. Smith, of Cheboy- 
gan; vice-president, S. D. Chapman, 
of Mancelona; secretary-treasurer, Ira 
D. Bartlett, of East Jordan, Mich. 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Locating Bees on Farms 


_ “‘T want to place a few colonies of bees out 
in the country the coming season, and would 
like to know what are the customary terms 
for placing them with farmers, or what you 
have to pay farmers for leaving the bees on 


their farms.’’—A CORRESPONDENT. 


There is perhaps no regular custom 
about it. Some farmers, or their wives, 
are so afraid of bees that a very high 
rent would not induce them to allow 
bees on the place. Others again have 
such a lively appreciation of the good 
bees do in the way of fertilizing blos- 
soms that they would pay for the pres- 
ence of the bees. 


First and last, we have had bees on 5 
different farms, and in neither case was 
there ever any agreement that any- 
thing should be paid by way of rent. 
We always, however, were somewhat 
liberal in leaving the messes of honey 
with the farmers, so that probably they 
thought they did not have the worst of 
the bargain. Aside from honey in reg- 
ular shape, we sometimes had what we 
called ‘crooked honey,” that is, a nice 
piece of white comb honey, but built in 
some place where we did not want it, 
and when it was cut out it would be 
rather dauby to carry home, and so the 
easiest thing was to carry it into the 
farm kitchen. If you areon good terms 
with your farmer acquaintances, you 
will probably have little trouble in 
locating your bees. Of course, if you 
should want them to do anything with 
the bees, as watching for swarms, or 
hiving them, some definite arrangement 
should be agreed upon, such as giving 
them a certain proportion of the 
swarms hived. 





Combs Disinfected With Carbon-Disulfide 


How long after disinfecting with carbon- 
disulfide will it be wise to use for the bees ? 
I have a goodly number of combs, and some I 
shall want right away, and others alonguntil 
the fall. (Mrs.) M. E. PRUITT. 

Eola, Tex. 

_ No positive information on this point 
is available. But it is safeto guess that 
it will be all right to give such combs 
to the bees as soon as they will accept 
them; in other words, just as soon as 
the odor has left the combs so the bees 
will be willing to cluster on them. 
When carbon disulfide was used here, 
the combs were opened up not sooner 
than in 24 hours, and likely in another 
24 hours they would be aired sufficiently 
to give to the bees. 





The Manufactured-Comb-Honey Lie 


A neighbor of mine—a gentleman who has 
cared for bees for years—attended the On- 
tario, Canada, Fair this year, and when he 
came home he had wonderful stories to tell 
about what he saw. One was that there was 
an immense exhibit of comb honey (acres of 
it), and as he gasped, open-mouthed, in won- 
der, the man who was caring for the exhibit 
took downa section of comb pened and said, 

“Look at that,” which my neighbor did very 
carefully.’ The man said, ‘‘We manufacture 


that; no bee ever saw that honey.”’ It was 
a section of No. 1 white honey. Now, it 
looked like a section of honey gathered by the 
bees, and not made by man. /should have 
said to the man, “If I do look green, and 
have hayseed in my hair, Ido not think man 
can make a perfect section of honey.’ But 
you know a man believes anything told him, 
as women have learned so well, so I write to 
the editor to learn if she thinks a section of 
honey can be manufactured. IMA. 
Geauga Co., Ohio. 


Did you never hear of “the Wiley 
lie?” Quite a number of years ago, 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, the United States 
Government chemist—the man who has 
been so active in pushing the federal 
pure-food law, and who was lately mar- 
ried—said that there was adulteration 
in almost everything, even in comb 
honey; that artificial comb was made 
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and filled with glucose and sealed over 
with a hot iron so as to look just like 
the genuine article. That raised a 
storm of protest from bee-keepers, but 
for a long time Dr. Wiley was dumb as 
an oyster. Finally he broke silence, 
and saidit was “ascientific pleasantry.”’ 
However much of a pleasantry it was 
on his part, it was not a pleasant thing 
for bee-keepers, and no doubt injured 
the sale of honey to the amount of 
thousands of dollars. Several times the 
story has gone the rounds of the papers, 
dying out after atime, and then after 
resting a while starting up again as 
fresh as ever. 


To help squelch the lie, a standing 
offer of $1000 was made for a single 
pound of comb honey produced with- 
out the intervention of the bees, and 
this offer was afterward duplicated by 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
No one has ever secured the reward. 


It has been a very common thing to 
have it repeated that comb honey was 
thus counterfeited, but this is perhaps 
the first instance where any one claimed 
to be the counterfeiter. 








Conducted by WESLEY FOSTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Co-operation and Progress Among Bee- 
Keepers 


Why is it that Russia is more conserva- 
tive than France or England? why is it 
that England is more tied to the past than 
New England? and why is that New En- 
gland is slower to move forward than Illi- 
nois? and, last, why is it that the Rocky 
Mountain States, from Colorado to the 
Pacific, are so much quicker in adopting 
new ideas and novel methods than any of 
the more conservative sections of the 
country? It is simply that the most ener- 
getic and progressive individuals will not 
be bound down by the slower ways of the 
older communities; and so they move 
West. There are many exceptions to this 
idea I have expressed, but in the main 
it is correct. We have mossbacks here as 
well as elsewhere, but they do not domi- 
nate the thought of the community the 
way they do in older and more staid com- 
munities. There are progressive folks who 
put us to shame, scattered all through 
the East, and in the Old Country, but 1 
think the main proposition will hold. 

Perhaps I should say that I think there 
are some merits in conservatism; it keeps 
things running more steadily, and there is 
not likely to be so much ferment. I sup- 
pose the conservatives live just as happily 
as the progressives. 

Now, we have some exceptions to this 
rule, for in England the co-operative as- 
sociations of workers own stores worth 
millions of dollars. The Co-operative 
stores of England are organized on a much 
larger scale than anything in America, 
though the co-operative associations of 
farmers and fruit-growers in the West are 
doing million of dollars worth of busi- 
ness every year. Co-operation comes about 
through necessity. The growers here in 
the West are so far from market that 
the freight on their fruit in many cases 
amounts to more than the Eastern fruit- 
growers, but a few miles from market, get 


for their product. I have bought a 3-bush- 
el barrel of New York Baldwin apples for 
$1.75, when the freight on 3 bushel boxes 
of Pacific Coast apples would amount to 
more than that to New York City. How 
is the Western fruit-grower going to com- 
pete in these markets? He can do it by 
putting out an apple that is absolutely per- 
fect, and having apples all of one size in 
a box. 

The same condition exists with the 
Western bee-keeper. If he is going to 
make a success he has to put out a bet- 
ter-produced and _ better-graded article 
than is generally found on the Eastern 
and Middle Western market. Where 
enough bee-men can get together and form 
an association, and hire the services of 
a manager who will devote all his time 
to studying the requirements of every 
honey-market in the country, so that he 
will know just the places where the honey 
will bring the best price, success will fol- 
low. 

Most of the fruit-growers associations 
handle honey in the same way they do 
fruit, and it is but natural that the same 
business methods governing their selling 
of fruit will be applied to honey. There 
is not so much care taken with the grad- 
ing of honey in these instances, for honey 
is a sort of side-issue with them, and 
unless they have a man who is thoroughly 
versed in the methods of grading honey, 
the product may be put on the market 
in poor shape. What the coming asso- 
ciation of bee-keepers will need is a man 
who will go around and inspect the meth- 
ods of production while the honey is on 
the hives or being put there by the bees. 
In grading it will be almost necessary to 
have all the honey graded and packed by 
men who have passed a strict examina- 
tion before the directors of the associa- 
tion; and then every grader’s number will 
have to be stamped on the box, so that 
any errors can be easily traced back. 

The State of Washington has a law 
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prohibiting the shipping of wormy or cull 
fruit, and other Western States will soon 
have the same. We shall have to have 
the same thing in regard to honey; it is 
coming just as surely as anything. When 
cull fruit is shipped to a distant market, 
the loss from rotting is very great, and 
comb honey insecurely fastened to the 
wood breaks out in shipment, and poorly 
finished combs are handled over so much 
that often the last few combs in a case 
are discarded by the grocer. This is not 
honest, and it is not good business, and 
we as bee-keepers owe it to ourselves to 
improve our methods so that cull honey 
will be almost a negligible quantity in 
our yards. 

We do not need to feel, as many do, 
when better equipment is urged and bet- 
ter grading insisted on, that it is money 
being taken out of our pockets. It is pos- 
sible that the initial expense may be a 
little more, but the cumulative effect of 
putting an absolutely honest and intelli- 
gently produced crop of honey on the 
market, year after year, is going to boost 
the price beyond what most of us think 
is a top price. 

I am going to tell of a little incident 
showing how the public appreciate special 
efforts to make progress in the industry. 
The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Associa- 
tion was making an exhibit at the Inter- 
State Fair, in Denver, and Mr. Frank 
Rauchfuss, the manager, was spending 
part of the time caring for the exhibit 
A gentleman who had been admiring the 
display of comb and bottled honey asked 
if he could not purchase some, and when 
told that he could, said he would like 3 
sections of that fine white honey. Now, 
Mr. Rauchfuss was going to charge him 
about 20 cents apiece for them, but our 
friend handed him a dollar (!) and said 
he thought the honey was well worth 
that, and that he was glad to know there 
were bee-keepers who were raising the 
standard of their product to such a high 
level. 

Human nature is slow to adopt new 
ways. We ought to maintain a different 
attitude toward things. Some of us are 
always “agin things.” I hardly think I 
could do better than append the follow- 
ing from The Rural New Yorker which 
gives the fruit situation in a very good 
way; we can apply all the points to the 
production and grading of comb honey: 


“ The*Cull in the Package ”’ 


It is the rotten apple in the box, the 
painted knothole in the board, the musty 
streak in the butter or bacon which will 
decide the price of the second package 
of food you try to sell a private custo- 
mer. Most people will forget to praise 
the good specimens if they think you are 
trying to deceive them with a cull. Most 
of us have heard of the fine packing of 
the Pacific Coast fruit. Interested in this 
matter, we wrote the firm of Steinhardt 
& Kelley,who for some years have handled 
apples from the farmers of the Hood 
River region. Their answer follows, and 
it is worth the attention of any fruit- 
grower.—RuraL NEw YORKER. 


First you would like to know if the 
packing of the Hood River apples is so 
perfect that we accept them without close 
investigation. Not only do we accept 
them without any investigation, but we 
accept them without any investigation 
whatever, leaving the entire matter up to 
the Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, 
a body of men with about 9 directors un- 
der whose personal supervision all the 
fruit is packed and shipped to market. 
Our dealings with these men for the last 
3 years, during which time we have pur 
chased their crop, have always been of 
such a straight and upright character that 
we have never had occasion or cause to 
doubt their packing, and we have never 


been disappointeed in our business deal- 
ings with them. 

Our contract with the Hood River Ap- 
ple Growers’ Union, as represented by 
their board of directors, is certainly a 
very stringent one, they guaranteeing us a 
perfect pack, and also guaranteeing that 
every apple in every box is absolutely 
perfect. We have handled several hun- 
dred thousand boxes, and never have we 
found ourselves in condition to make a 
single complaint against their pack. It is 
as near perfect as human ingenuity and 
honesty of endeavor can make it; in fact, 
we shall be glad to have you drop in our 
place of business at any time and take a 
box of fruit from any heap, and you will 
find that every box is practical identical, 
and that every apple is absolutely perfect, 
whether you open the top, bottom or side 
of any package. This is more than we 
have been able to say for any large pack 


good tiers on top and the rest is a lot of 
inferior goods. This is the reason why 
the public is now turning toward the box 
apple to take the place of the barrel, and 
it is the writer’s personal opinion that it 
will be only a few years when the barrel 
apple will be practically out of the use for 
the better class of trade, owing to no other 
reason than dishonest methods employed 
in packing. 

The entire matter is simply one of hon- 
esty and quality. Fruit can be had just 
as good in the East as in the West, and 
we see no reason why the Eastern grower 
can’t get just as much for his goods as 
the Western grower, if he will only make 
up his mind to one absolute fact, and that 
is, that he has to be honest; and that if 
he thinks he can fool the people all the 
time by putting up a fake barrel of apples 
he is making a big mistake. 

STEINHARDT & KELLEY. 
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of fruit that we have ever contracted for. 
Referring to your second question. The 


very best fruit from the Hood River 
country is purchased by us on f. o. b. 
basis, Hood River, and although of 


course the prices are not exactly public 
property, still we may tell you that they 
average somewhere around $2.25 a box 
there. Of course you understand that a 
box of fruit will cost us a great deal 
more, as the freight from Hood River to 
New York is on an average of 60 cents a 
box. Regarding your question whether 
it were possible for a number of individ- 
uals who are not connected with this as- 
sociation to do business on the same plan 
as that of the Association, suffice it to say 
that if you can get a number of honest 
men who are also good business men to- 
gether, they could do just as well as the 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union. 
Regarding your endeavor to encourage 
Eastern fruit-growers to put up a package 
as good as that of the West, suffice it to 
say that this could be done just as well 
in the East as in the West if you can get 
enough (as we stated before), honest men 
who will pack honestly. The whole thing 
in a nutshell is simply and purely a busi- 
ness proposition. You no doubt know that 
the Eastern barrel pack, to say the least, 
leaves a great deal to be desired.. You 
know that there are usually three or four 
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CONCRETE HONEY-HOUSE. 


A Good Concrete Honey-House 


We have used sheds, 
and rooms in the house 


frame buildings, 
for the honey- 


work, such as scraping and casing comb 
honey, and putting up sections and filling 
supers. As we produce scarcely any €x- 


tracted honey there is not quite so much 
stickiness around, though there is enough. 
We had long been disgusted with the way 
propolis and wax has of sticking to the 
floor and also to the shoes, requiring that 
the shoes be scraped with a knife each 
time one leaves the honey-room or shoo 
for the house. 

We thought that propolis would not stick 
so tightly to cement as to a w floor, 
and so we decided that our new shop 
should have a cement floor; we have not 
been disappointed in the results, for 
though it sticks to the feet as badly as ever, 
it sticks but little to the floor—practically 
all of it being swept out with the broom. 
And so we do not get so much of it on 
our feet, for the floor can be so much 
more easily cleaned, and it gets the clean- 
ing oftener. 

When we were ready to begin work on 
the shop my father bought a pile of brick- 
bats at a local brickyard, not a half mile 
distant, for $5.00. This pile of brick-bats 
laid up almost all of the two-course wall. 
For sand, all we had to do was to dig a 
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hole 2 feet deep through the soil, and we 
came to the very finest of sand which sup- 
plied us an abundance for the whole build- 
ing. We plastered the walls on the inside, 
and applied cement plaster, rough finish, 
to the outside, covering the roof with cor- 
rugated iron. As can be seen there iis a 
chimney and flue at each end so that— 
should we wish it—a stove could be easily 
placed almost anywhere, either upstairs 
or down. We use the downstairs room, 
which is 14 feet wide and 16 feet long, 
for a scraping and casting and general 
bee-work room. This room is 8 feet high. 
The upstairs is 3 feet at the eaves, and 
about 10 feet at the center. This room 
is used for storing supers filled with sec- 
tions, and also hives of extra combs. It 
is reached by means of a stairway from 
the general work-room below. The up- 
stairs store-room has two windows in each 
end, so that if some of the windows are 
darkened by having supers piled in front 
of them there will still be at least one 
window where light may enter for any 
work—wedging up supers, or scraping sep- 
arators. 

A large door on the opposite side of the 
building from which the picture is taken, 
opens to the alley, so that supers can be 
loaded from the upstairs room directly to 
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and from this room without carrying up 
and down the stairs. We thave had 2000 
filled supers in the room at one time, and 
there is nearly that many there now. This 
room is the same size as the downstairs 
room in floor space, but the walls, being 
lower on the sides, there is not so much 
storage space. As we did the work our- 
selves, the cost for material did not ex- 
ceed $50.00. It is the best honey-house 
we ever had, and I do not think that I 
have ever seen a better one that was rea- 
sonable enough in price for the average 
bee-keeper who depneds on the bees to 
furnish him a living. 

The downstairs room has 3 windows, 
and one window in the door. One door 
opens toward the house on the south, and 
lets in the sunshine, and the other door 
opens on the alley, for unloading honey 
and loading out the cased comb honey 
for shipment. 

By having a good fire going in this 
room, one can do the winter work with 
supers comfortably. The building is hard- 
ly large enough for all our supplies, as 
you see more hive covers and bottoms 
stored in a piano-box at the end of the 
building. Some of our’ syrup-feeding 
troughs, for feeding the bees in the open, 
are also shown under the window. 





Conducted by J. L. ByEer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Size of Hive for Farm Bee-Keeping 


A farmer in Nova Scotia who is think- 
ing of keeping bees to a limited extent, 
writes me asking what size of hive I 
would advise him to use. He says that 
he will not be able to give the bees very 
close attention, as he is always busy on the 
farm. While bees in any style or size of 
hive require some attention, yet experi- 
ence has taught me that a large hive will 
give better satisfaction than a small one, 
for the production of extracted honey, 
for a given amount of labor and atten- 
tion. Consequently I advised this farmer 
to use the 10-frame Jumbo size of hive, 
as for the conditions outlined in his 
inquiry, I believe it is a far better hive 
than the standard Langstroth. 


In this connection, I might say that I 
always advise beginners who contemplate 
specializing in bee-keeping, to use the 
standard Langstroth frame, yet I frankly 
confess that for my own personal use, I 
would, if starting over again, be quite 
likely to use the deeper frame I have rec- 
ommended to my farmer friend. 





The Tariff on Honey 


At the Brantford convention, held in 
February, a resolution was passed ask- 
ing the Dominion Government not to 
change the present tariff on honey. I note 
in one of our dailies that the said reso- 
lution was, with many others of a like 
tenor, duly brought before the House, but 
as the terms of the reciprocity measure 
seem to call for “all or none,” it looks 
doubtful that any changes will be made 
by the Canadian Parliament, which body 
of legislators will surely pass the bill, as it 
has been made a party measure. 

All of us who are opposed to the meas- 
ure, are now in the unique position of 
looking to Washington for relief, and quite 
possibly many Canadians are wishing that 
the extra session of Congress will refuse 


to ratify the Bill. Personally, I am with 
the majority of bee-keepers here in On- 
tario, who depend upon bee-keeping for 
a living, and who are much opposed to the 
free entry of honey into Canada. I be- 
lieve if our American cousins were in the 
position that we are, they too would feel 
as we do. 

For some reason our markets for ex- 
tracted honey are considerably higher than 
those ruling in the States—if such were 
not the case, reciprocity in honey would 
not cut much of a figure one way or the 
other. With the free entry of honey into 
Canada, prices will be on a level for the 
two countries—that is the only logical con- 
clusion. “Selfish,” some one says. Well, 
perhaps so to a certain extent, but when it 
is a question of bread and butter, a cer- 
tain amount of selfishness is justifiable. 
However, I am not worrying about the 
matter any more, as I have learned that 
it is no use to trouble about things that 
are beyond my control. If honey must be 
cheaper, I suppose I will have to follow 
Hutchinson’s advice and “keep more bees” 
in order to make up the falling off in my 
annual income. 





Bees Long Confined in Winter 


A bee-keeper in Pennsylvania who, in 
addition to being a honey-producer, is also 
a commercial queen-rearer, writes me ask- 
ing why it is that our bees here in On- 
tario will go 4 to 5 months without a 
flight in the winter, and come through all 
right. He says that in Pennsylvania where 
he lives, a confinement of from 9 to 10 
weeks is sure to work havoc with the bees, 
<s many colonies will die from dysentery, 
no matter whether the stores be honey or 
sugar syrup. 

I frankly admit that I can give no ex- 
plantation, and the same thought has often 
come to me as I have read of harm be- 
ing done to colonies after a cold spell of 
a few weeks in the more southern parts 
of the continent. The Pennsylvania 











friend referred to packs his bees in prac- 
tically the same way that we do here in 
Ontario, and as the climate is colder here 
than it is with him, it certaintly seems 
strange that they should have trouble in 
wintering their bees when they can have 
a flight so much oftener than ours can. 

Last month, in commenting on the long 
confinement our bees were having this 
winter, I expressed the hope that in next 
month’s notes I might be able to say that 
our bees had at last had a cleansing flight. 
I am glad to say that the hope has been 
realized. On February 25th, the sun shone 
brightly, amd some bees that were in a 
sheltered place flew quite a bit, but the 
flight was rather a detriment than other- 
wise, as with a cold wind many bees per- 
ished in the loose snow. Of course, only 
a small percentage of the colonies were 
stirred up at all at that date, and not till 
March 13th and 14th, did they have a 
chance to have a cleansing flight. As they 
flew last on October 26th, they were con- 
fined for 4 months and 18 days. 

Now, according to the way it seems to 
work out in Pennsylvania, the bees should 
certainly have been in pretty bad shape. 
However, I am glad to say that no such 
bad results have occurred. So far as I 
can see by outward examination, the 
bees in the Cashel, Altoma, and Mark- 
ham yards have wintered perfectly, not 
a colony showing any signs of having ex- 
perienced distress. In the home apiary 
about a dozen colonies suffered with dys- 
entery, 2 or 3 of them to such an extent 
that they will perish. However, “there’s 
a reason,” ‘as these bees were all moved 
in December, and the night after moving 
the thermometer dropped to below zero, 
and for 4 weeks following we had the 
severest weather in the winter. Bees can 
often be moved in the winter with no ill 
results—but I am now convinced that the 
opposite results are also possible. Of this 
more in a future issue. 





Again the Long-Tongue Bee 


After having waved the flag of truce as 
I did in the December issue, I was rather 
surprised to see, on page 70, that Dr. Mil- 
ler had again taken up nearly a page of 
the Journal, for the purpose of castigat- 
ing the writer for the offense of having 
characterized the Jlong-tongue mania of a 
few years ago, as a “humbug.” I had 
thought the matter ended, and instead of 
asking the questions Dr. Miller refers to 
for his especial consideration, they were 
rather given for the readers at large, as 
he had placed me in such a position that 
it became necessary to reply to his argu- 
ments, or else by silence declare that I 
was altogether wrong in the statements 
I had made. 

Now as to the statement I made about 
the idea of the bees’ tongues being length- 
ened in the “course of a few short 
months,” I must say regardless of all the 
Doctor has said about sports in roses be- 
ing perpetuated, that I still believe with 
the minority that believe that anything in 
the nature of “swearing” is entirely su- 
perfluous, to say the least, so far as mak- 
ing one tell the truth is concerned. But 
as judge cand Jury. are quite willing to ac- 
cept my “yes” or “no” in a court of law, 
I suppose you will mot question my veraci- 
ty when I say “yes,’” most emphatically, 
to your question. 

No, I didn’t count the bees on the clo- 
ver, but I did look into the supers and 
brood-nests, ridiculous as the idea may 
seem. And when I found many cononies 
of my own stock with 50 per cent more 
honey from the clover than had those of 
the long-tongued variety, is it any wonder 
that I used that awful word “humbug,” 
when referring to them? After all, that 
word should not cause any resentment to 
you, Doctor, because so well known a man 
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as P. T. Barnum declared that the Ameri- 
can people liked to be humbugged; and as 
the veteran showman travelled in Canada, 
also, no doubt he thought the same of the 
Canadians even if he didn’t say it. 


Yes, I know that “disinterested men 
have measured the tongues of bees and 
found that they are not all of one size,” 
and I suppose that bees of the same hive 
would show variation. Men have not 
changed so much in stature during many 
hundreds of years at least, and yet there 
are many variations in this biped. I'd 
wager a good deal that Dr. Miller’s brain 
is larger than that of many men, and I 
also feel sure that his ‘controversial 
bump” is above the average. And yet for 


all of that, his great-grandson might be 
deficient in these respects. 

I almost forgot to ask you, Doctor, if 
you had read what Prof. Cockrill said 
at the Colorado convention, on page 75. 
Here are the words: 

“The honey-bee is the last word in all 
bee-life, and has become so firmly estab- 
lished in her position that little change 
has taken place in her characteristics in 
three or four million years.” 

And you expect to change the length 
of their tongues in a few months! 
(Ha! ha!) 

There, I’m done, for 


“He who fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day.” 





CONTRIBUTED 


Uniformity of Hives and Fix- 
tures—Comb-Honey Supers 


BY F. GREINER. 


If some day in the near future all 
bee-keepers should adopt the same kind 
of a bee-hive, the same kind of comb- 
honey super and extracting super, and 
every other kind of bee-hiveand fixture 
of one uniform character, the manu- 
facturers of these articles would be 
saved a whole lot of trouble, and also 
would the bee-keepers. I do not ex- 
pect this thing to happen. If every- 
thing was uniform, this world would 
be a monotonous place. As it is, it 
isn’t. Conditions vary so much that it 
seems best for some to use different 
appliances than some others use. We 
also often become attached to an arti- 
cle, and so familiar with it that we can 
use it to very good advantage, even if 
it is faulty, and we become loth to ad- 
mit that there is anything better. 


At present I have taken about 100 
sectional hives into use, and as I learn 
to handle them I like to handle them, 
although it produces some confusion to 
have two different styles of frames in 
the yards; but the advantages of this 
hive are numerous when one learns 
how to use it. Nearly 20 years ago I 
gave practically the same hive a trial, 
but it so displeased me at that time that 
I discarded it. I have always derived 
pleasure and satisfaction from experi- 
ments made with different kinds of 
hives and appliances. There are but 
few of the new things that have been 
brought out during the past three dec- 
ades, but what I have tested, if it was 
practicable for me to do so. There is 
a great collection of all sorts of comb- 
honey supers still stowed away in my 
shop, awaiting their transformation 
into something more to my liking. 


In viewing the different comb-honey 
supers offered to the bee-keeper, there 
is not one figuring prominently on the 
manufacturers’ lists, if it® does at all, 
which is so constructed that it keeps 
the parts of sections clean most ex- 
posed to the view of the prospective 
purchaser. As far as lam informed, 
the wide-frame super is the only one 
accomplishing this. A double-tier su- 
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per of this kind was introduced by A. 
I. Root in the early 70’s, adapted to the 
10-frame Langstroth hive. It was a 
good super, but afforded too much 
room in ordinary honey seasons. We 
cut it in two, and adapted it to the 4x5 
sections, using it alongside of other 
styles of supers. When the no-bee-way 
section came into prominence, a hun- 
dred of these supers were modeled over 
by us for their use, and they have 
served ever since, more of them hav- 
ing been added. 

In my intercourse with different bee- 
keepers of our State, I find really but 
few who have any practical knowledge 
of the wide-frame super, for the reason 
they had to take what supply manufac- 
turers offeredthem. As I always made 
my own supplies I was not hampered 
that way. I even made my own fences, 
because the fences as sold by the deal- 
ers are wrongly made—the cleats are 
too narrow, and should be more than 
twice as wide as they are made. 

The principal objection raised by 
those unacquainted with the wide-frame 
super is that it must be difficult to re- 
move the filled sections from the 
frames. This is not the case, for in- 
deed they come out very easily; they 
almost fall out if held flatwise. Bee- 
keepers who have visited me during the 
“casing time,’ were surprised that the 
sections came out as they did, and with 
so little effort on my part. 

The advantages of the wide-frame 
super are in that they keep the sections 
clean on all sides, and that if any manip- 
ulation is necessary while they are on 
the hive, the sections are shifted about 
in fours. The bee-spaces around the 
ends of the frames also insure a better 
filling of the end sections than is at- 
tained in supers without this bee-space. 
By comparing the honey from such 
differing supers that fact is easily 
proven. 

It is said by advocates of other styles 
of supers that there is more oppor- 
tunity given for gluing up the sections 
in a wide-frame super than in any 
other; it is said that the bees apply the 
glue more plentifully wherever there is 
a crack, and the wide-frame super has 
more such than any other. There is 
some truth in the last assertion. I 
would say that in a good honey season 


very little glue is deposited, no matter 
what the style of super is, and often the 
sections come off as clean as they went 
on. Inaslow season the cracks and 
crevices are always filled with glue. 


When the wide frames are made as 
they should be, the sections fit in very 
closely. The joints between the bot- 
tom-bars of the wide frame or the top- 
bars of same, and the sections between 
the two, give no opportunity to crowd 
in any glue. There is a kink about 
nailing wide frames. It may be so 
well done as to draw the bottom-bar 
“bowing” up, the top-bar slightly bow- 
ing down. The sections when put in 
place are then “hugged.” But even 
should a little glue be deposited along 
the edges of a section, this is much 
easier to be removed than when the 
whole broadside is covered with the 
“stuff,” more or less. I notice of late, 
by Mr. Crane’s writing, that he slips 
thin pieces of wood under his sections 
in T-supers, to keep the bottom clean. 
Comment is here unnecessary. 


The most annoying feature of the T- 
super is in the gluing of the T-tins to 
the sections. The bees have a way of 
crowding ina lot of glue right here, 
and this is clear across the section. 
This gluing holds much more tena- 
ciously than when the gluing is done 
lengthwise of the section as in the 
wide-frame super. This and other fea- 
tures make the T-super one requiring 
too much fussing to suit me. The 
greater expense of the wide-frame su- 
per, and the greater height by *4 inch 
over the regular T-super, and by 5-16 
or % inch over the section-holder type 
of super, are the only objectionable 
features of the wide-frame super. On 
the other hand, it is the super for busi- 
ness; it may be handled in any way, 
shape or manner. It is fool-proof. 

Naples, N. Y. 
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The Stewart So-Called Foul- 
Brood Cure 


BY C. P. 





DADANT. 


I was about to prepare a lengthy arti- 
cle in reply to Mr. Henry Stewart’s 
assertions in the February number 
concerning his claim of having discov- 
ered a method of cleaning out and cur- 
ing foul brood, when I received a copy 
of the communication sent by Mr. I. E. 
Pyles to the American Bee Journal, and 
which I understand is to appearin the 
present number. I refer the reader to 
this. Mr. Pyles asserts, with the testi- 
mony of his own eyes, that Mr. Henry 
Stewart had numerous cases of foul 
brood in his apiary last July, after 5 
years of his treatment. This will suf- 
fice to satisfy the average reader that 
Mr. Stewart is not successful. How- 
ever, | wish to say a few words in ad- 
dition. 

Mr. Henry Stewart, in his article, 
says that he believes me sincere. It is 
not a matter of sincerity, 7” my case. I 
mentioned nothing but the testimony 
of others. If there is a question of 
sincerity, itis between himself and the 
hundreds whose experience contradicts 
his own. 

Out of curiosity, however, I wrote to 
the two best authorities on foul brood, 
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in my estimation—Messrs. France and 
McEvoy. 

Mr. France re-affirms his testimony 
as quoted by me, that wherever cells 
containing sealed brood or honey are 
left in the combs, even after disinfection, 
the disease re-appears. Mr. France’s 
truthfulness is above suspicion. In a 
letter which urged the passage of an 
Illinois law, he stated that foul brood 
is now so nearly stamped out in Wis- 
consin that he no longer needs the en- 
tire appropriation allowed by the 
State. He says that it is about as safe 
to let foul brood alone as to let small- 
pox work itself out. 

The statement of Mr. McEvoy is 
most emphatic. This man, the oldest 
foul brood inspector in the world, as 
far as experience goes, is acknowledged 
by all apiarists whom I have occasion 
to meet among his acquaintances, as 
the most successful foul-brood eradica- 
tor in the country. He promises an 
article on the subject, but this will 
probably be delayed some time, so let 
me give a letter which he wrote me 
under date of March 15, 1911: 


FRIEND DADANT:—I received your letter 
of some days ago, calling my attention to an 
article by Mr. Henry Stewart in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for February, rorl, page 48. 
I was astonished to see Mr. Stewart claim- 
ing that his “bees remove the ropy matter 
as well asthe scales” of foul brood—a thing 
that no bees in the world have ever done. 
No bees will ever attempt to remove foul- 
brood matter in its ropy state, and when the 
foul-brood matter is drying down it glues 
itself fast to the lower cell-wall and bottom 
of the cell, andthere it will remain as long 
as the comb lasts. 

Honey in foul-brood colonies becomes dis- 
eased through being stored in cells where 
foul-brood matter has dried down, and all 
the brood that is fed any of the honey taken 
out of these diseased cells will die of foul 
brood, and all the brood that is ever fed in 
these corrupt cells dies of foul brood before 
it gets to be 9 days old. i 

When foul brood once raged so badly in 
the Province of Ontario, I found it spread in 
pos | places through bee-keepers getting 
combs from apiaries where all the colonies 
had died of foul brood, and brought these 
combs home, used them in their extractin 
supers, and by so doing got foul brood sprea 
all through their apiaries. Putting combs 
with many cells of foul brood in them over 
strong colonies during honey-flows, and 
leaving them there until the bees fill them 
with honey and seal every cell, only gives 
the bees a good chance to cover the crust 
of foul brood which they could not remove 
on account of these crusts being glued fast 
to the lower cell-walls. If I uncap these 
combs, and = one eachin the center of a 
brood-chamber whena colony has brood in 
it, I will spread the disease at once. 

Yours truly, Ww». McEvoy. 


I return to the first suggestion that 
I made. Mr. Stewart has probably had 
pickled brood as well as foul brood, 
and he has found the former cleaned 
out and concluded that foul brood 
could be thus cured. 

One credit I wish to give to Mr. 
Henry Stewart. He has honestly re- 
fused to co-operate with the 2 or 3 ob- 
structionists who have tried to miscon- 
strue our efforts in applying to the Illi- 
nois legislature for laws concerning 
bee-diseases. The editor of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, as well as some others, 
are thoroughly indignant at the mis- 
representations which have been made, 
and which appear to have no object 
but to prevent the majority of bee- 
keepers from securing the legal help 
they seek. 

At this date (March 11) we have 
already secured the passage of the foul 
brood bill in the Illinois Senate. We 
have to thank the hundreds of bee- 


keepers who have flooded the State 
House with urgent appeals to the mem- 
bers of the legislature, and we can as- 
sure them that if the measures fail, it 


will be owing to the intricacies of 
political fights, and not to any credit 
on their part to the slanderous and 
venomous letter written by a “dis- 
gruntled kicker” to some of our repre- 
sentatives. 

The bee-keepers are fully awake to 
present conditions. The foul-brood 
question is not going to be allowed to 
sleep. It is of too serious a nature to 
be kept down. It suffices only to at- 
tend a meeting of bee-keepers in any 
part of the land to realize the serious- 
ness of it. But let none of our friends 
become discouraged. We are as sure 
to stamp out the disease within a few 
years as the human has succeeded in 
keeping Asiatic cholera out of civilized 
and progressive countries. It will take 
but a little more united effort. Illinois 
is behind her sister States, but when 
she comes to the front it will be with 
the assurance of success. 

Hamilton, III. 


[The following is the communicaton 
referred to by Mr. Dadant, as having 
been written by Mr. Pyles :—Ep1ror.] 


Ep1roR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL:—I have 
read the articles of Mr. Dadant and Mr. 
Stewart concerning foul brood. I happen 
to be porqenalty informed concerning Mr. 
Stewart's bees, by personal inspection, and 
desire to say a word. 

Mr. Stewart says that he does not base his 
authority on what some good author has 
said on success and failure, but that he had 
his system in operation on quite a large 
ecole for 5 years before he gaveit to the 
public. 

One of Mr. Stewart's neighbors, a man who 
worked for him less than 3 years ago, him- 
self a bee-keeper of ability, says that when 
he worked for Mr. Stewart, they treated the 
bulk of the disease by the McEvoy plan, and 
that he had given the Stewart plana thor- 
ough trial himself, and while they seemed to 
get the combs fairly cleaned up, yet when 
used for brood-rearing, é7 every case foul brood 
had reappeared. 

Mr. Stewart says his bees _ remove the 
scales and the ropy matter. I visited Mr. 
Stewart's apiary and examined the hives, 
and after a month of treatment, a /a Stewart, 
I found that they had failed to do either. 

Dr. Phillips, of the Bureau of Entomology, 
at Washington, D.C., told me that he had 
found the spores of American foul brood in 
the nicest kind of white honey in sections, 
and that if said honey had been fed to larval 
bees, in all probability the colonies so fed 
would have contracted the disease. 

If such be the case, how is Mr. Stewart 
going to remove the germs out of the honey, 
even if he should finally get the scales re- 
moved from the brood-combs ? 

hat I saw of Mr. Stewart's treatment 
during my trip of inspection as deputy, July 
Io, roro, leads me to believe that Mr. Stewart 
is either wilfully mistaken, or is joking, and 
doing great damage to our work of eradi- 
cating foul brood. The editors of bee-papers 
should refuse to publish such statements 
that would have the effect of scattering 
foul brood wholesale by every man who 
tries such a treatment. I. E. PYLEs. 

Putnam, IIl., March 1. 


[It seems to us that in view of the 
statements made by Messrs. Pyles, Da- 
dant, France, McEvoy, etc., it would 
be unwise and useless to continue the 
discussion on the line that bees cure 
foul brood of themselves. Probably in 
every such instance it wasn’t the gen- 
uine foul brood at all. And even if it 
were the real article, it wouldn’t be safe 
to rely upon such questionable pro- 
cedure any more than it would to allow 
small-pox or other serious contagion 
to care for itself. Better be done with 
carelessness and guess-work when it 
comes to foul brood, and get after it in 


a vigorous manner, through competent 
bee-inspectors backed up by stringent 
State laws, and rid the country of both 
the foul-brood disease and those who 
ignorantly or otherwise harbor it in 
their apiaries.—Epiror.]} 
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Winter Temperature for Bees 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


On page 43, J. L. Byer reports that 
Mr. Davison keeps his bee-cellar at 35 
degrees as near a: possible, and Mr. 
Byer says: 

“T doubt if bees are brought through in 
better condition by any other man in Amer- 
ica, and when asked what he thinks about 
the orthodox figure oS Soaress for cellar 
wintering, he invariably answers, ‘All 
bosh.’”’ 

Mr. Byer, if you can establish that 35 
degrees is the desideratum, bee-keepers 
by the thousand will rise up and call 
you blessed. With all my heart I wish 
you might prove that 35 is the best 
figure. It would be worth many thou- 
sands of dollars. But whatever my 
wishes in the matter, my belief is that 
if you were to proclaim 35 as the right 
temperature, and should get all bee- 
keepers to act upon it, a very large 
number would rise up and call you— 
well, not very blessed. 

While accepting 45 as perhaps as 
near as we can get to the right figure 
in general, I have repeatedly given this 
advice: “Find out at what tempera- 
ture bees are most quiet in your cellar, 
and by your thermometer, and then try 
to keep your cellar at that temperature.” 
If Mr. Davison finds that his bees are 
most quiet in his cellar by his ther- 
mometer at 35, then by all means he is 
right in considering 45 “all bosh” for 
him, and he is right to try to maintain 
35 degrees. 

But before adopting 35 as the right 
temperature in general, it would be 
well to inquire first asto Mr. Davison’s 
thermometer. In a bunch of a dozen 
ordinary thermometers there may be 
found a variation of perhaps 10 de- 
grees. Do you know, Mr. Byer, that 
his thermometer is correct ? 


If his thermometer proves correct, it 
does not yet follow that the tempera- 
ture for him is the best for all. “In 
order to keep it as low as that it was 
necessary to have a window open all 
the time.” Ithink that open window 
makes no small difference. Little doubt 
that with the fresh air from an open 
window the bees will stand a lower 
temperature than with a closed cellar. 
But a cellar that needs a window open 
all the time to keep the temperature 
down to 35 degrees is hardly the aver- 
age cellar. There are more cellars that 
need the window closed all the time to 
keep the temperature wf to 35. Take a 
cellar of that kind, and if the window 
is open the temperature will be below 
35 a good part of the time, and many 
times so much below that Mr. Davison 
would hardly consider it warm enough. 


In order to the best wintering, I sup- 
pose we want to find the point of tem- 
perature at which bees are quietest— 
most nearly dormant. Above that point 
activity will increase, and with greater 
activity greater consumption of stores. 
Below that point there must be greater 
consumption of stores to keep up the 
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heat. Of course, the greater consump- 
tion of stores the more the intestines 
are loaded, and the greater trouble 
from confinement. 

Now, what is the point of tempera- 
ture at which bees are most nearly 
quiet : ? I suppose thousands have found 
it to be about 45 degrees. I think Mr. 
Davison is the only one I ever heard 
of who puts it as low as 35. Now shall 
we throw overboard the testimony of 
the thousand or more, and takethe one 
very exceptional case as our guide, and 
say to the beginner, “Don’t bother; if 
your cellar stands at 35 you're all 
right?” Do you think it would be 
wise ? 

Assuming that Mr. Davison’s ther- 
mometer is correct, it might not be en- 
tirely out of place to ask: Is his suc- 
cessful wintering on account of the 
low temperature, or in spite of it ? and 
what proof has he that with just as 
pure air in his cellar he would not 
have just a little better success at 45 
than at 35? 

With many others I’ve been sorry to 
hear of your sickness, Mr. Byer, and 
hope that before this gets into print 
you will be quite yourself again, and 
able to give this exceedingly impor- 
tant matter your best thought. If you 
could know just how kindly I feel to- 
ward you, I think it would help just : a 
little bit toward making you well. 

Marengo, IIl. 
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Winter Stores for Bees 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


From the many questions asked me 
from time to time, it would seem that 
there is not a general understanding as 
regards the amount of stores a colony 
of bees should have to carry them 
through the winter. Some seem to 
think if the bees have barely enough to 
get them through to March or April, 
that is all that is required. Yet they are 
always anxious over the matter, wish- 
ing in some way to havea sort of “in- 
surance” to guard against starvation, 
should not the spring open up as pro- 
pitiously as usual. 

Now, the best insurance that I know 
of inthis matter is to know positively 
that each colony has sufficient stores 
in the fall to last till the flowers bloom 
in their locality the following spring. 
If we know this we need have no fears 
as to their safety along this line. But 
just how much this should be, is some- 
thing that often puzzles the bee-keeper. 
It is always well to bear in mind that 
under the same circumstances the very 
strong colony will not consume more 
stores than the one weak in bees. In 
other words, a colony that occupies the 
spaces between 8 or 9 combs when the 
cluster is settled down for winter, will 
require more honey to insure safe win- 
tering than will the one which only 
occupies 5 spaces. And any colony 
occupying less than 5 spaces should be 
united with some other colony of about 
the same size, if the bees are to be win- 
tered out on the summer stands. 

Then, it is always well to know the 
amount of stores each colony has dur- 
ing the forepart of October, as a later 
disturbance of the winter cluster is 
often detrimental in these Northern 
States, by causing them not to settle 





down into that quiescent condition 
necessary for good wintering. But this 
is not telling how much each colony 
should have. 

When [ first began keeping bees I 
found one writer saying in the bee- 
papers, that 35 pounds was the needed 
amount, while many said 25 pounds 
was sufficient for any colony where 
wintering on the summer stands was 
practiced. My preference is 30 pounds. 
And 20 pounds was considered amply 
sufficient for those colonies that were 
to be wintered in the cellar during 4 or 
5 months of the coldest weather. Those 
colonies that did not have _ these 
amounts were to be fed till they did 
have them, and the earlier in October 
this feeding was done, the better it 
would be for the bees, as they required 
some little warmish weather to get 
their stores sealed and about the clus- 
ter as was desired. 


It often happened that some colonies 
would have from 45 to 60 pounds of 
stores, while others would not have 
more than 15 to 20, and in this case 
where the movable-frame hives were 
used, the overplus could be taken from 
those rich in honey, when by exchang- 
ing combs with the poor ones, both 
would be benefited. If, after this was 
done, there were still colonies not hav- 
ing the desired amount, they were fed, 
and if there was no honey to do this 
feeding with, a sugar syrup was to be 
made to supply their wants, some 
claiming that such was even better for 
winter stores. 

After trying all the formulas given 
for making this sugar syrup, without 
finding any not having many defects, I 
hit upon the following, which I have 
used for more than 30 years with suc- 
cess: 

Pour 15 pounds of water into a suit- 
able sized vessel, and set it over the 
fire till it boils. Then stir in 30 pounds 
of granulated sugar, this stirring being 
done so that it will not go down on the 
bottom inaheap and burn. As soon 
as the whole boils again, set from the 
fire and stir in 5 pounds of extracted 
honey; this making 50 pounds of good 
feed for winter, and being ready to 
feed as soon as cool enough not to 
burn the finger by holding it in the 
same. 

I have given the above formula be- 
fore; but lam so often asked about 
how to make feed for bees, I thought 
it would do no harm to give it again. 


There are some among our numbers 
who prefer to feed their bees in the 
spring, rather than to furnish the full 
amount in the fall to last till the flowers 
give the needed nectar. On this ques- 
tion lam somewhat doubtful, for after 
years of experimenting I am convinced 
that the colonies that come out rich in 
stores after their winter nap will be- 
come fully as prosperous colonies the 
following season as will those on 
which many pounds of feedand a large 
amount of work have been bestowed. 
And if this is so, the labor part, at 
least, could be spent in other directions 
to a better advantage. However, it is 
better to feed in the spring than to let 
any colony go short of stores, which 
will result in light brood-rearing, if 
not in a total loss through starvation 
should an unexpected cold spell of 
sour, cloudy, rainy weather occur at 


the time of blossoming of the early 
flowers. 

It is well to remember that if we 
allow our bees to die in the spring 
from starvation or otherwise, we lose 
all they have consumed thus far. It 
would be far better to have them die in 
the fall and thus save the stores. If I 
did not intend to know positively that 
all colonies had stores enough to last 
till the flowers bloomed, or till the 
feeding could be done, I would unite 
them until I did, for it is one of the 
mistaken things to do, to let bees 
starve in the spring. 

If for any reason you think it possi- 
ble that some of the colonies do not 
have stores enough, it is well to go to 
them on some mild day after they have 
had their first flight in the spring—a 
day when it thaws a little without the 
sun shining (as stores can be much 
more readily seen on a cloudy day)— 
and remove what you have over the 
cloth covering the frames, then care- 
fully roll this covering up till you come 
to the cluster of bees, when you can 
note the amount of sealed honey not 
covered by the bees. If you find plenty 
of sealed honey along the top-bars of 
the frames, you can set that colony 
down as having enough to last till the 
flowers bloom. If plenty in half of 
the combs, such colonies should be 
watched by looking again every 10 days 
to 2 weeks till the flowers blossom. If 
very little, or none at all, then make 
preparations for feeding such at once, 
though, if they can stand it until 
the next day warm enough for them to 
fly, it is better to wait till then, as 
feeders can be better arranged when 
the bees can fly than during a cold 
spell. Should no such day occur, then 
they should be attended to before they 
starve, no matter what the weather, for 
it is better to lose a few bees through 
their flying out and dying with cold, 
rather than have the whole colony per- 
ish from lack of food. 


Where you can feed by giving frames 
of sealed honey, either from other col- 
onies or from such having been set 
aside the summer before for this pur- 
pose, it is not necessary to delay for a 
day of flight, as by careful working an 
empty comb at the side of the cluster 
can be removed, the frames gently 
spread apart till the cluster is reached, 
when the full comb of honey can be set 
in. If this is done in cold weather, 
these filled combs should be placed in 
a warm room for 4 or 5 hours until they 
are thoroughly warmed through, other- 
wise when placed in the cluster, the 
bees will be damaged from the frosty 
honey. By using smoke, as in summer, 
should the bees be inclined to fly, very 
few will be lost, and the colony saved, 
which is well worth the while at this 
time of the year. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Uniform Shipping-Cases for 
Comb Honey 


Read at the Colorado State Convention 
BY FRANK RAUCHFUSS., 





Uniformity of grading and uniformity 
of packages of all commodities pro- 
duced in rural districts and afterwards 
brought together to be shipped in 
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straight car-load lots to distant market 
is now being recognized by all ship- 
pers, whether individuals or associa- 
tions, as a matter of prime importance. 


In fact, the business in some of these 
commodities could not possibly have 
assumed the gigantic proportions that 
it has, without proper standards of 
grading and packing that are generally 
understood by the trade throughout the 
country. Oranges and lemons are 
packed in standard-size boxes, with 
grade and size indicated on the end of 
the box. Apples, cantaloupes, dried 
fruits, nuts, etc., are all packed in uni- 
form packages if coming from locali- 
ties where their production is a matter 
of some consequence. 

It is now only in localities where 
these commodities are produced in a 
small way, as a side-line to farming, 
and considered of little or no conse- 
quence, that the matter of grading and 
packing does not receive the attention 
that it should. 

Bee-culture in Colorado has devel- 
oped to such a stage that the bulk of 
the comb honey crop is now marketed 
in a fairly satisfactory manner; but 
there is still room for improvement in 
many quarters as regards’ proper 
grading. However, this is a subject 
outside of the scope of this paper, and 
I shall confine myself to the matter of 
packages. 

Comb honey is an article that sells 
much on its appearance, no matter how 
fine it may be in flavor and body. If 
stored in poorly made or discolored 
sections and packed in unattractive 
cases, it will not bring nearly so good 
a price as an article of inferior quality 
but properly handled and packed. 


Most of our crop must find an outlet 
in the States east of us, and can only 
- marketed to advantage in car-load 
ots. 

In my capacity as manager of a co- 
operative association of bee-keepers for 
the past 12 years, I have had unusual 
opportunities to study the marketing 
question from all sides, and have come 
to the conclusion that the policy of 
manufacturers of bee-supplies in cater- 
ing to the whims of individuals for 
new styles of sections and special cases 
for the same is ill-advised, and works 
a hardship on the car-load shipper at 
the point of production, as well as on 
the jobber and retailer at its final des- 
tination. 

What the car-load buyer of comb 
honey is interested in, principally, is to 
secure stock that is carefully and con- 
scientiously graded, and packed in at- 
tractive cases of uniform size. 


Any buyer of experience will gladly 
pay a little more for such than to take 
goods of like quality but packed ina 
number of different sizes of sections 
and shipping-cases. The reason for 
this is that it requires less time in load- 
ing the car (if bought f. o. b. shipping- 
point), less risk of damage while in 
transit, less time to unload at destina- 
tion, less room occupied in the ware- 
house, and, last but not least, less 
trouble in making sales, and better sat- 
isfaction to his trade. 

A car of comb honey packed wn cases 
of exactly the same outside dimensions 
(not necessarily of the same manufac- 
ture) can be loaded in less than half the 
time of a car composed of different sizes 


of cases. If honey is brought in from 
the apiaries and first stored in a ware- 
house before being loaded in the car, 
then the trouble will be aggravated, as 
different styles of cases must be placed 
in separate piles. 


In order to see if the manufacturers 
of bee-supplies would be willing to 
recognize these difficulties, I wrote last 
fall to several of the largest firms, and 
am glad to report that they all have 
shown a desire to come together ona 
standard outside dimensions for 24- 
section double-tier shipping-cases for 
4%4x4\4%x1% sections, as well as for 24- 
section single-tier cases. It is hoped 
that cases for the coming season’s crop 
will be of uniform outside dimensions. 
The following measurements were sug- 
gested: 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR DOUBLE-TIER CASES. 

Outside Dimensions for Standard Double- 
Cases for 47 4x4! YUxi 8 Bee- way Sections— 

13% inches long, 9% high, 8% wide. 

Full half-inch lumber for ends. 

Full quarter-inch lumber for tops, bottoms 


and backs. Full 38-inch lumber for grooved 
cleats. 


3 sheets corrugated pasteboard for each 
case. 

2 sheets plain paper for drip-pans. 

Plain 2d fine wire nails for nailing covers. 

Cement-coated wire nails for balance of 


case. 
Covers printed—“Glass! This Side Up!” 


Packed in re-shipping crates. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR SINGLE-TIER CASES. 


Outside Dimensions for Standard Single- 
Tier Cases for 14xa4x1% Bee- way Sections— 

18% inches long, 12 wide, 5% deep. 

Full half-inch lumber for ends. 

Full quarter-inch lumber for top, bottom 
and back. 

Full 3¢ inch lumber for grooved cleats. 

2 sheets corrugated pasteboard for each 
case. 

1 sheet plain paper for drip-pan. 

Plain 2d fine wire nails for nailing covers. 

Cement-coated nails for balance of case, 

Covers printed—*‘Glass! This Side Up! 

Packed in re-shipping cases. 


If a discussion on the above stan- 
dards could be arranged for this con- 
vention it might be the means of bring- 
ing out some valuable information. 

Denver, Colo. 


—___—— 


The Status of Apiculture 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 


That apiculture as regards a knowl- 
edge of the habits, care and manage- 
ment of bees and the success of this 
industry in practice is far in advance 
of what it was 50 years ago is a fact. 
And that it is far behind other indus- 
trial pursuits as regards a thorough 
theoretical as well as a practical knowl- 
edge of them is alsotrue. In addition 
to this, it is safe to assume the ground 
that the food and medicinal qualities 
of honey as compared with other sweets 
is also very imperfectly understood by 
the masses of our people. At no time 
within the recollection of the writer 
has honey been regarded as much more 
than a luxury, and not, by all odds, as 
the most wholesome food of all the 
sweetsin use among the civilized na- 
tions of the world. Yet suchis now 
known to be a fact by all who have 
made the food qualities of the different 
sweets a subject of scientific investiga- 
tion. 

It is well known that honey is partly 
digested, through which it taxes the or- 
gans of digestion much less than the 
different sugars so commonly and so 


extensively in use as food. But to ren- 
der it still more difficult to digest and 
destructive to human teeth, it is very 
extensively combined with glucose 
(corn syrup), which is not at all pala- 
table, and would not sell upon the mar- 
kets if it were not combined with honey, 
cane syrup or sugar. And it is also 
very largely used in the manufacture of 
candies; but itis here that it gets in 
its deadly work on the teeth of all who 
eat candy containing glucose. I feel 
warranted in hazarding the assertion 
that not 5 pounds of candy in each 
thousand pounds of this product as 
now found upon the markets of the 
country are free from the presence of 
glucose. It may be readily detected by 
the flinty character of the candy, which, 
as stated, injures the teeth by wearing 
them away. In fact, it serves as a file 
in cutting or grinding them away in 
the process of mastication. 


Millions of pounds of such abomin- 
able stuff is permitted to be sold to an 
uninformed public annually, and that, 
too, in the presence of a so-called pure 
food Jaw upon this subject, which is 
anything but what its name concerning 
this particular matter would indicate. 
In support of the foregoing statements 
I will refer the reader to the pure food 
law upon this subject in my own State 
(Kansas), which is evasive in every- 
thing, and specific in nothing, except 
that it permits the wholesale use of 
glucose in the manufacture of candies. 
And to make the matter of deception a 
most perfectly masked affair, it author- 
izes the vendor and dealer to use asa 
covering the following language: 
“ Guaranteed under the pure food law.” 
But special care is used in omitting to 
state the presence of glucose or the 
proportion of this ingredient to that of 
pure cane or beet sugar or syrup. So 
that nothing worth knowing is guaran- 
teed by this feature of the Kansas pure 
food law, except, perhaps, that such 
candy does not contain either strych- 
nia, arsenic or prussic acid in doses 
sufficiently large to kill outright ina 
few minutes or hours after taking. 


Now, if any one will point out one 
thing in which the public is protected, 
aside from what is above mentioned, I 
will most humbly beg pardon and make 
all apologies that are due in the case. 
That the laws of many other States are 
fully as misleading and deceptive as is 
the law of Kansas, is no doubt true, for 
in my opinion the law was formulated 
at the expense of much labor and 
money to those who shaped, or caused 
the law to be shaped, as herein stated. 


The foregoing are a few items in re- 
gard to which the world is in a seri- 
ously benighted condition, and simply 
to advertise honey until the crack of 
doom will not add anything of value to 
the increase in the sale of honey. 
What is needed most is, as already 
stated, that every industrial and educa- 
tional institution throughout the land 
be required to teach the habits, man- 
agement, and practical care of honey- 
bees, and demonstrations fully illus- 
trating their practical management in 
every important detail should be given, 
as is the case in teaching other indus- 
tries. In assuming this ground, I will 
say that but very few persons engaged 
in practical bee-keeping are found to 
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be on the delinquent tax-list, but, on 
the contrary, about all will be found to 
be punctual in paying their full share in 
support of every school and college of 
the country, and are as much entitled 
to a due scientific consideration as any 
other legitimate pursuit engaged in by 
our people. Yet it is neglected, to the 
discredit of all whoare in charge of 
our educational institutions, as well as 
the masses of our people. I hold that 
it is the duty of every sane-minded per- 
son to demand that all industries be 
taught in our schools of whatsoever 
kind, and that, too, without being called 
“monkeying with bees” any more 
than they call the dairy business mon- 
keying with cows. 

In addition to this, all parents have 
not only a just right to know what 
their children are eating, but should 
make it a point to know what their 
children are using as food. As matters 
now stand, they have no available 


means of ascertaining the ingredients « 


of the candies on the market. 


In making the foregoing statements, 
I know what I say to be true, as I have 
repeatedly asked retail dealers in can- 
dies to show me the formule after 
which their candies are made, but not 
one of them has been ableto do so, for 
the reason, they tell me, that it is not 
given out by the wholesale dealers nor 
by the manufacturers. These are not 
withheld from public gaze except for 
the purpose of keeping the people from 
knowing what they are eating, as the 
manufacturers know quite well that 
their abominable compounds would not 
sell as they now do. 

A short time before the National pure 
food law went into effect, an unlimited 
amount of glucose (corn syrup) was 
doctored with a small quantity of 
honey and labeled “Honey.” This the 
law prohibits, but these vendors were 
left free to label such a compound a 
“blend;” but this showed that the 
package was not pure honey, and asa 
result the public would not purchase it. 


Now to remedy this lamentable state 
of affairs, let every honey-producer talk 
to his member of Congress, as well as 
every member of the legislature in each 
State, and in time a remedy will be put 
in force, and the product of the apiary 
will take its stand side by side with the 
products of every other legitimate in- 
dustry, and honey will sell in much 
larger quantities than heretofore. But 
with the absence of information con- 
cerning bee-keeping, now so prevalent, 
it will continue to occupy the back- 
ground as it does now. The lack of 
general information concerning bees 
and their care, as well as the worth of 
honey, must remind one quite a bit of 
that little girl’s knowledge of physiol- 
ogy, who, upon being requested by her 
teacher to define digestion, answered 
that “digestion begins with the teeth 
and ends with the big and little testa- 
ments.” Ina day or two her mother 
sent her teacher a note instructing her 
“not to teach Jane any more about her 
insides,” assigning as a reason that it 
“made Jane too proud.” 

The above illustration is a fair repre- 
sentation of the real knowledge the 
masses possess concerning the science 
of apiculture, and the real worth of 
honey as food or medicine. 

Lyons, Kans. 
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Report of the Indiana Convention 


The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Indianapolis, on Feb. 2, 
1911. Three sessions were held— 
morning, afternoon and evening—each 
of which was well attended, and much 
interest was manifested. 

Among the special features of the 
program were the illustrated talks given 
by E. R. Root, editor of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, and Benjamin W. Doug- 
lass, State Entomologist of Indiana. 
Mr. Douglass gave an illustrated talk 
on the “Anatomy of the Honey-Bee,” 
in which he worked out briefly insect 
anatomy in general, and then spoke of 
the special modifications found in the 
honey-bee, and the adaptation of these 
modifications to bee-life. A set of re- 
markably accurate lantern slides were 
used, and the talk was entertaining and 
instructive throughout. 

In Mr. Root’s afternoon talk on the 
“Present Status of American Apicul- 
ture,” he spoke of the magnitude and 
importance of our industry. Some 
figures were given relative to the enor- 
mous annual output of honey in the 
United States during the past. The 
tendencies of the times were noted and 
explained, and some prophecies were 
made as tothe future of bee-keeping. 
Pictures were shown of apiaries located 
in various parts of the world The for- 
eign pictures were interesting in as 
much as they illustrated the vast differ- 
ence between American and European 
practice. The one picture that rightly 
remained upon the screen the greatest 
length of time was one taken by Mr. 
Root, of the late Rev. L. L. Langstroth. 
While the picture was upon the screen 
Mr. Root paid a tribute to the memory 
of the Father of American Apiculture 
that was most eloquent and fitting. 

In his evening talk Mr. Root pre- 
sented in a most excellent manner the 
“Relations of Bee-Keeping to Horticul- 
ture.” Many pictures werethrown upon 
the screen, showing the various devices 
of the flowers to prevent inbreeding, 
and to insure cross-pollenation. A 
brief history of the various charges 
made against the honey-bee by the 
fruit-growers was given, and the 
speaker showed how the bees were vin- 
dicated in every case, and how the 
fruit-growers are slowly but surely rec- 
ognizing the enormous importance of 
the honey-bee as an agent of cross- 
pollenation. 

George Demuth, in charge of apiary 
inspection in Indiana, gave a brief out- 
line of the work done by the depart- 
ment of Entomology. By means of 
maps he showed the distribution of the 
brood-diseases in Indiana, and gave 
some interesting data on the spread of 
the different diseases. A summary of 
the inspection work done during the 
past 2 years shows that approximately 
6000 colonies were examined during 
each year. The percentage of colonies 


that were examined that were diseased 
im 1909, 23 7-10 percent, and in 


was, 


1910, 13 1-10 percent, showing the great 
improvement as a result of one season’s 
work. 

The work of 1910 was largely an ex- 
tension of that of the previous year, 
and the territory it covered sometimes 
reached the border of the infested 
areas. It was estimated that in the 
territory covered in 1909, and partially 
re-inspected during 1910, the number 
of diseased colonies had been reduced 
to less than one-tenth the number 
found the previous year. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, State Food Com- 
missioner, gave a talk on 


The Bee-Keeper and the Pure Food Law 


When I began pure food work Io years ago, 
honey was one of the food products most 
heavily adulterated. Indeed, in New Hamp- 
shire atthattime practically every extracted 
honey was wholly or in part made from glu- 
cose. Five years ago conditions were not 
as bad in Indiana, yet the year before the 
passage of the Pure Food Law, 6 out of the 
19 sa ed. of honey analyzed were adul- 
terate The Pure Food Law was passed in 
1905, and since that time, although we have 
made a large number of analyses of honey, 
we have never found a sample which con- 
tained other sugars than those placed in the 
comb bythe bee. The adulteration of ex- 
tracted honey, so far as the retail trade is 
concerned, is practically a thing of the past. 
There is some evidence that invert sugars 
are being sold to concerns who manufacture 
baker's goods, but the evidence upon this 
point is not conclusive. 


The adulteration of beeswax, one of the 
products of the bee-keeper which adds ma- 
terially to his profits, has been very great, 
and to a certain extent still continues. Prac- 
tically every sample of white wax examined 
in the laboratorles proved to be paraffine, 
and 85 percent of the beeswax was the same 
material. With beeswax selling at 40 cents 
and paraffine at ro cents, the cost to the con- 
sumer, of this fraud, small as it is, has, in the 
aggregate, been very great. But the damage 
to the bee-keeper has been far greater, for 
it has deprived him of a profitable market, 
and has discouraged him in his work. 


The question is constantly asked, Is honey 
a better food than sugar? Now honey is for 
the meet part a product of sugar—of differ- 
ent kinds of sugars; the chief ingredient, 
however, is invert sugar. Cane sugar, or 
sucrose, is necessarily inverted in the pro- 
cesses of indigestion. The feeding, then, of 
the sugar as already inverted relieves the 
body of that much work, and is, to that ex- 
tent, a saving upon the demands of the 
glands which supply the enzymes to do the 
inversion. Tothis extent there is no ques- 
tion but that honey is a more desirable food 
than sugar. The factthat it contains small 
amounts of acids, and that it possesses a 
fragrance met with in no other substance, 
gives it additional value as a food, for it has 
been established that if the things we eat as 
food are appetizing and palatable, they are 
more readily and fully assimilated then 
foods of the same composition which lack 
these essentials. H. E. BARNARD. 


Mr. Mason Niblack, of Vincennes, 
who as a member of the Legislative 
Committee was largely responsible for 
the passage of Indiana’s present foul 
brood law, gave a report of the work 
of his committee, and made many good 
suggestions as to the future policy of 
the Association. Mr. Niblackis a power 
among the law-makers, and the Asso- 
ciation is certainly fortunate in having 
such a man within its ranks. 


Lively discussions were brought out 
by each of the topics on the program, 
and were led by such men as F. B. 
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Cavanagh, Jay Smith, and Geo. W. Wil- 
liams. 

The Association voted in favor of 
making an effort to secure the next 
meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association at Indianapolis, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with 





Dr. MILLERS <& ANSWERS- 





the officers of that body. 
The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Geo. 
S. Demuth, of Peru; vice-president, J. 
Smith, of Vincennes; secretary, Geo.W 
Williams, of Redkey; and treasurer, 
Walter S. Pouder, of Indianapolis. 





















Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
MILLER, MARENGO, ILL 
He does NOT SR... bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Getting Bees Out of and Into Supers— 
Putting on Supers 

1. What is the best way to get bees out 
of supers? 

2. Is a hive supposed to sit level? 

3. I bought 6 colonies the other day, 
3 10-frame and 3 8-frame, with bees, and 
each colony full of honey, for $20 cash. 
Now which is the better way to proceed, 
to borrow an extractor and extract all the 
combs except about 2 in each colony, and 
then put the empty combs back in the 
brood-chamberfor brood? Or, by putting 
on a super could I scrape the capped 
honey and let the bees carry it up into the 
super? Ww hat would you ‘do so early in 
the year? 

4. Last year I had one colony in a 
1o-frame hive, and I could not get the bees 
to work in the super all summer. I put 
baits in but that would not start them. 
They filled the brood-chamber full of 
honey. They were queenless for a while, 
and also weak. I caught a small swarm 
in a tree and put with them. I looked 
for a queen but couldn’t find one, so I 
put in a frame of brood. The next time 
I looked there were several fine queen- 
cells. In about 3 days I looked again 
and the queen-cells were all torn out, 
so there must have been a queen. Can 
you tell me why they did not go up in 
the super? 

5. Which is the better way to put su- 
pers on, above or below the one that is 
filled ? CoLorapo. 


ANSWERS.—1. One way is to put a Por- 
ter bee-escape under the super, and next 
day the bees may generally be expected 
to be out of the super. Another way is 
to smoke some of the bees down, pile the 
supers up in a pile, and put a Miller 
tent-escape on top. If this be done in 
the forenoon, the bees will generally be 
out in the afternoon. Another way is to 
smoke most of the bees down, then set 
the super on end on top of the hive and 
let the rest of the bees come out of their 
own accord. This is a quicker way than 
either of the others, but it will do only 
when a good flow of honey is on; other- 
wise there will be a fine case of robbing. 
After the super is off, and the super set 
on end, the remainder of the bees may 
be smoked out; but there is some danger 
of flavoring the honey with so much smoke. 


. It should slant a little to the front, 
in front end being an inch or two lower 
than the back end... It should be level 
from side to side. 


3. It is better not to extract any honey 
out of the brood-chamber. The bees need 
it there for their own use, and in any case 
you should not think of extracting before 
there is a good honey-flow, and that will 
hardly be before June. You will not need 
to scrape combs in the brood-chamber; the 
bees will have enough of it used out by 
the time they are ready to store in supers. 
4. The likelihood is that there was not 





enough honey to make the bees store in 
supers. The right thing is for them to 
fill, first, all-space in brood-chamber, and 
then put the surplus in the super; but if 
there is no more than the brood-cham- 
ber will hold you need expect none in the 
super. 

5. Put the empty super under. In a 
heavy flow it is a good plan to put an 
empty one also on top. Toward the end 
of the season, or at any time when it 
seems doubtful that the bees can finish 
more than they already have on, put the 
empty super on top. 


Swarming with Clipped Queens 


I am a small bee-keeper, and keep bees 
for my own enjoyment and pastime, al- 
though I get fairly good returns per col- 
ony for the trouble and expense every sea- 
son. How should I proceed with the 
process of clipping the queen’s wings? I 
mean after the swarm has issued and the 
swarm has returned to the parent hive? 
As I am not there enough of the time 
to take care of them at the right time, 
what should I do with the queen? Should 
I find her several hours after the swarm 
has returned? 


Should I return her to the colony? If 
so, what method would be the best? or 
would it be just as well not to give her 
back to the bees? 


I run for comb honey only in the 4% 
sections, and am not working for in- 
crease as much as to keep. colonies 
strong. I have tried dividing, and doub- 
ling up the weaker with others, but I find 
that the ones which I let swarm will pro- 
duce more honey per colony than any 
other method I have tried, and this year 
I want to try the clipping process, if you 
will give your method after the swarm 
has issued, till you have disposed of the 
queen. 

I have your bee-book, and have read 
several others, but have not as yet found 
the right kind of an explanation on this 
subject, of returning the queen. 

MINNESOTA. 


If I understand you correctly, you want 
to know what you are to do when aswarm 
with a clipped queen has issued in your 
absence. Of course the queen is clipped 
before there is any danger of swarming. 
Then when a swarm issues in your ab- 
sence you seem to expect to find the 
queen outside the hive. Don’t count on 
anything of the kind. Not one time in 
50 would you find her, even if you were 
there within an hour after swarming. 
Once in a great while you would find her 
on the grouund with a bunch of bees 
about her. But you wouldn’t know what 
hive she came from, as she might be 
closer to some other hive than to her 
own. Generally she returns to her own 
hive. But she may wander off and be 
lost, or she may enter some other hive 
and be killed. You can, however, have 


a queen-trap at the entrance, and when 
you find a queen in it you will know there 
has been a swarm. From what you say, 
it will perhaps suit you as well to remove 
or kill the queen and destroy all but one 
queen-cell. Then there ought to be no 


further swarming, and the whole force 
would be left undivided. 


Marketing the Honey Crop 


1. Would it not be a good thing if all 
the local bee-keepers’ associations joined 
the National Association? 


2. Then would it not be another good 
thing if the National Association would 
take the honey out of the hands of the 
commission houses in all the big cities, 
and sell it for the members of the Asso- 
ciation? 

3. Would it not be a good thing to talk 
over these things at a convention, instead 
of “chewing” tthe foul-brood question—the 
same thing hundreds of times over? I 
think the commissiion men make more 
mischief for the bee-keepers than does 
foul brood. 

4. I think the farm bee-keepers, box 
and cracker-barrel bee-keepers, keep nur- 
series of foul brood. What do you think 
about it? We have plenty of this kind 
here in Iowa. 

5. Last year I sent 12,000 pounds of 
honey to Chicago to different commission 
houses. The honey was nice looking, as 
nice as any honey that comes to the city 
of Chicago. I got different prices from 
them—15, 16, 17 and 18 cents. About 
a month ago (Jan. 20) I was in the city 
of Chicago, and I went into a grocery 
store near the commission house and 
asked the price of a section of honey. 
He charged me 25 cents. Who is to 
blame for this, the commission house or 
the grocer? 

6. Would it not be enough for the 
grocer if he made, on every pound of 
honey, about 1 or 2 cents? That is what 
they make on a pound of butter. I am 
wondering if you were satisfied with the 
price you got for your honey, Dr. Miller? 
A couple of years ago I sent to those fel- 
lows 80 cases of honey, all fancy, and 
they wrote me a letter saying they got 
the honey all right, and that it was as 
nice a lot as they ever had in their ware- 
houses. That is all I heard of the honey 
till the following May, when I got re- 
turns of 10, 11, and 12 cents per pound. 
He said he was sorry he could not get 
more, but he couldn’t sell that honey, and 
he was afraid it would candy if he tried 
to keep it over the season, so he had to 
let it go at those prices. Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, and many of such 
associations are falling into that practise. 

2. Yes, something of that kind was out 
lined in the President’s Address at Al- 
bany, and there is no telling whereunto 
it may grow. 

3. Yes, such things are proper subjects 
for consideration, although I can _ not 
agree with you that commission men are 
worse than foul brood, for I’ve had both. 
If foul brood attacks you, you are bound 
to suffer more or less, but no matter how 
many commission men there are, you 
are not obliged to have anything to do 
with them unless you want to. I would 
rather get all the money for my honey 
without dividing with the commission 
men, but sometimes I have been very glad 
to have them help me out. So I count 
them an advantage when I need them, 
and they can do me no harm when I don’t 
need them. Of course, there may be dis- 
honest commission men, just as there may 
be dishonest men in all ranks. But we 
are not obliged to suffer from the dis- 
honest ones. 

4. Yes, there ought to be a foul-brood 
law that would help clean out all but 
hives with movable frames. 
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5. The probability is that the grocer 
got the larger part of that margin. 


6. No, I don’t suppose 1 or 2 cents a 
pound would allow a Chicago grocer to 
make a living. I am wondering a little 
if you may not be mistaken about Chicago 
grocers making only 1 or 2 cents on a 
pound of butter. In Marengo they make 
5, and Marengo is right in the heart of 
the butter-making region, where the peo- 
ple know just what the price is at the fac- 
tories. It must be that rents and other 
expenses are a good deal highher in Chi- 
cago than in Marengo, and so a larger 
margin should be allowed there. Pos- 
sibly you might do a good deal better 
to work up the market in your own lo- 
cality. Bee-keepers are somewhat inclined 
to pile honey into the city markets when 
in some cases they could do better right 
at home. Considering that I have used 
the commission men as a convenience for 
my own benefit, I think they have treated 
me pretty well. 


Beginners’ Questions 

1. Is there any advantage in painting 
the hives inside in case of moisture? 
Would it be in any way more healthy for 
the bees? . 

2. I have 12 colonies and I want to in- 
crease them. I have intended to Italian- 
ize my bees, which are the common blacks, 
but as we are beginners—for we bought 
the colonies last fall—we want to know if 
it would be better to wait until next year 
to introduce Italian queens. 

3. Our cellar is a large one, dry, and 
has a ventilator connecting with the stove, 
up to the chimney. The temperature 
varies from 36 degrees in the coldest 
weather, but most of the time from 38 
to 40. Will such cellar winter our bees 
all right? a 

4. At such a temperature is it neces- 
sary to have the cover on every hive? 
So far, we have adopted the same system 
as the bee-keeper we bought our bees of, 
and that is, every hive is set inside of a 
wooden frame having one opening on each 
side closed up with a wire screen. The 
way we stand the hives is about 2% 
inches over the platform on which they 
stand. That bee-keeper kept his bees like 
that for about 12 years. However, is not 
that way contrary to the right system? 
Would it be necessary to make a fire in 
our cellar to keep a regular 38 to 4o de- 
grees temperature? 

s. After queen-cells are taken out of 
a hive, do we have to use them at once 
for requeening? If not, how can we take 
care of the sealed queen-cells? 

6. Is it just as profitable, and safer, to 
let the bees swarm, or to increase our 
colonies by the nucleus method? We 
thought the first year we could come out 
better with natural swarms. 

7. Is it not better to change all black 
combs in every hive for full sheets of 
foundation? If so, when is the right time 
to make that change? CANADA. 


Answers.—1. No, better leave the in- 
side unpainted. . 

2. You will probably do well to wait 
till June before Italianizing. 

3. It is better that the cellar should be 
kept as nearly as possible at 45 degrees. 
So your cellar seems pretty cold. There 
is, however, quite a difference in ther- 
mometers, and your thermometer may not 
be true, marking the temperature at 40 
or less when it is really 45. You can 
likely tell somethng about that by com- 
paring different thermometers. 

4. There is nothing that succeeds like 
success, and if your neighbor has been 
uniformly successful in wintering, it will 
be pretty safe to follow his example. I’m 
not sure that I see the object of having 
the hive inside of a frame, with wire- 





screen, unless it be to keep out mice. If 
your thermometer is reliable, and the cel- 
lar is much of the time below 45, it would 
be well to heat it up to 45. 

5. Use them just as soon as possible. 
They may be kept a few hours away from 
the bees if kept at the right temperature, 
but they are better off to be in the care 
of the bees. 

6. There is some difference of opinion 
as to renewing combs. Across the ocean 
some advise that they be not allowed to 
be over 5 years old. I think few bee- 
keepers in this country would agree with 
that view. In my practise I have never 
melted a comb merely because it was old 
and have never seen any trouble from 
the practise. 


Getting Increase— Weak Colonies— 
Early Feeding 


1. If you had only 2 colonies of bees 
and wantetd to increase to 5 or 6 more, 
and keep within that number, and work 
for the best crop of honey at the same 
time, how would you do it? 

2. If you should find your bees weak in 
numbers in the spring, what would be the 
best way to strengthen them? 

3. Can I use 2 hives or brood-cham- 
bers and have honey stored in the top 
one? If so, how would you arrange it? 

4. My hives are covered with grass and 
leaves for winter. About what time should 
I uncover them? 

5. My bees are out on all nice days and 
will take up lots of sugar syrup. Do they 
store it in the hives? 

6. Is there anything to be gained by 
feeding bees until honey-gathering time, 
or during February and March? 

Missour!I. 


ANnswers.—1. If I get your idea, you 
want to increase 2 colonies to 5 or 6 
more, or 7 or 8 colonies in all, and then 
run them for honey without increase. 
But that “work for the best crop of honey 
at the same time” sounds as if you want- 
ed to get the best crop of honey that can 
be got, and at the same time make the 
increase. Frankly, I don’t know of any 
way by which you can do that. So often 
it is the case that beginners have an idea 
there is some secret by which increase 
may be made without at all interfering 
with the honey crop. That can only hap- 
pen in some place where there is a big 
flow late in the season, besides the ear- 
lier flow, so that when a colony swarms 
both the swarm and the mother colony 
can store a good lot of surplus. Where 
I live, and most likely where you live, 
more honey can be obtained if the bees 
never take it into their heads to swarm 
at all. 

If you are a beginner, perhaps natural 
swarming will answer for your increase. 
As you probably want to increase pretty 
rapidly at first, when a colony swarms, 
leave the old colony on the old stand and 
as each swarm issues set it on a new 
stand. In that way you will likely have 
6 colonies at the end of the first season, 
and jikely not so very much honey. It 
would be nothing so very strange, if the 
season should be good, if you should have 
your 7 or 8 colonies at the end of the first 
season. By the time of the second year 
you will likely be so well informed upon 
the subject that you can tell better than 
I what will be your best way to get crops 
of honey without increase. I say, how- 
ever, that one way is to kill the queen 
and return the swarm when a_ colony 
swarms, then a week later begin listening 
for the piping of the young queen by plac- 
ing your ear against the hive. Likely 
you may hear her about 8 days after 
swarming. Whenever you do hear her, 
go to the hive the next morning and de- 
stroy all the queen-cells. That will leave 
only the one queen in the hive, and there 
will be no more swarming. It may be 





that the bees may not think of sending 
out a second swarm, although that will be 
very unlikely. In that case you will hear 
no piping, and if you will look in the 
hive after the oth or tenth day you will 
likely find the cells torn down by the 
bees. You may then know that they have 
no thought of further swarming. 


2. If I found a colony very weak in 
early spring, I wouldn’t try to strengthen 
it. I would unite it with a stronger colo- 
ny, or else I would wait till other colo- 
nies were so strong that they had at least 
6 frames of brood each, and then I would 
swap its frame of brood for one from an- 
other colony. The frame taken from the 
weak colony would likely not be very well 
filled with sealed brood, and the one given 
should be well filled. Afterward more 
brood could be added, when the sealed 
brood had pretty well hatched out. 


3. Yes, put a queen-excluder between 
the two stories. Or, you can do without 
the excluder if you have sections in the 
second story. 

4. It will be well to leave it on till the 
weather is quite warm, or until the har- 
vest begins. 

5. Yes, if they get more syrup than 
they use for their daily needs, they will 
store it in their combs. 

6. Yes, there is big gain if there is 
danger of starving; but if they have 
abundance of stores let them alone. An 
exception to this takes place in some parts 
like Colorado, where a dearth lasts so 
long early in the season that breeding 
stops altogether. In such a case feed, 
even if abundance of honey is in the 
hive. But I don’t think you will meet 
such a condition. 


Transferring Bees 


_ 1. Suppose I should transfer my bees 
in spring when the cherry trees are in 
full bloom, a Ja Heddon, by shaking 
them in front of a new hive, but instead 
of leaving the old hive next to the new 
hive, have the entrance in another direc- 
tion for 3 weeks. and then shake again 
and take the old hive away after shaking. 
How would it work to put the old hive, 
after the first shaking, on top of the new 
hive with an excluder between, and have 
the upper hive-entrance closed tight, so 
that when the brood from the upper 
hive is better, the young bees are bound 
to go down to the new hive? After the 
brood in the upper hive (say in 3 weeks) 
is hatched, I would remove the upper 
hive and put a super in its place, and take 
the hive away. Now I don’t know whether 
I should close the entrance of the upper 
hive entirely, or whether I should leave 
room for one bee to pass out and have 
the upper hive free in another direction. 
Before I would take the upper hive down, 
I would slip a bee-escape board between 
the 2 hives so all the bees could go down, 
but not back again. The queen or cells 
of the upper hive I would find and would 
use them afterward. This would be 
something like the Demaree plan, but the 
Demaree plan doesn’t say whether the 
entrance in the upper hive should be 
closed or not, which is what I would like 
to know. 

2. Now Suppose I succeeded in trans- 
ferring the bees into the new hives, and 
after a while (say when white clover is 
in full bloom), I would like to in- 
crease, would it be safe to take the frames 
with brood, and the queen and adhering 
bees, and put them into a new hive, fill- 
ing both with frames of foundation, and 
put the hive with the queen on a new 
stand, and a‘ter 8 days change the hives 
so that the weaker one would get the 
field-bees from the old hive so it can get 
stronger? Do you think this would de- 
crease the amount of comb honey for the 
season? Or do you think it would be 
more profitable to wait for a natural 
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swarm for increase? Or do you think it 
would be still better to prevent swarm- 
ing for this season? I want a good honey 
crop. 

3. This is my first year in bee-keeping, 
and last summer was a poor, dry one, 
so I was glad to put my colonies into 
winter quarters with full supplies. I fed, 
last November, about 20 pounds of syrup 
to each colony so as to be sure to winter 
them safely. I have them in a dry, under- 
ground, dark cellar, in double-walled 
hives, with a cushion on top, but no shav- 
ings between the single hive and the hood. 
The cellar is very cold, temperature about 
50 degrees, and sometimes down to 22, but 
it has plenty of ventilation. 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSweErs.—1. Your plan will work, and 
it does not matter greatly whether you 
leave a small entrance above or not. If 
you do leave one, it will be well to let 
it face the same way as the entrance be- 
low, for then it will trouble the bees less 
about finding the lower entrance when the 
upper hive is taken away. The likeli- 
hood is that any queens or cells obtained 
in this way will be poor, for conditions 
are not right for rearing good queens. In 
the Demaree plan, no entrance is allowed 
above. 

2. If you can in some way coax your 
bees not to think of swarming at all, 
you will get more honey than by having 
either natural or artificial increase. But 
that is not an easy thing to do. It is 
likely that you will get as much or more 
honey by the plan you propose than by 
natural swarming. 

3. You are working wisely against mice 
and otherwise managing well, only I am 
afraid your bees will come out in bad 
shape in the spring because the cellar is 
too cold. The bees must consume so 
much honey to keep up sufficient heat 
that their intestines will be overloaded 
long before it is time for them to be 
taken out of the cellar. To give them a 
fair chance, the cellar should in some 
way be heated up to about 45. 


Swarming — Amount of Stores for 
Winter—Shallow Extracting 
Frames, Etc. 


1. I would like to have as few swarms 
as possible. What way would be the least 
labor? 

2. Will. it check swarming to remove 
the old hive and put the new colony in 
its place? 

3. If I take the supers from the parent 
colony and put them on the new swarm, 
will the bees that are in the field keep 
on working in the super? 

4. Will not the gueen go with them? 

5. Will the bees go through winter with 
as small amount of honey as 15 or 20 
pounds, when in the cellar? 

6. The man I bought my bees from 
said they were Italians, but I’m not sure 
they are. Some of them look pretty 
brown, and have two or three bands, and 
some are very dark? 

7. I have thought of buying an extract- 
or. Where do you think I could get it 
cheapest? How large do you think one 
needs for about 25 or 50 colonies? 

8. How do the shallow extracting 
frames work when running for extracted 
honey? 

9. What is the best way to fasten foun- 
dation to the top-bars of extracting 
frames? 

10. I have “A B C & X Y Z of Bee 
Culture.” Would it be well to have more 
books of that kind? 

11. Would it be any help to me, living 
in Northern Minnesota, to become a mem- 
ber of a bee-keepers’ association? If so, 
which one is the best? Are there any 
in Minnesota? MINNESOTA. 


Answers.—1. Perhaps the easiest way 





to have as few swarms as possible is to 
run for extracted honey, and then, just 
before there is danger of swarming, use 
the Demaree plan. Put in the second 
story over an excluder all the  brood- 
combs but ome, and in the first story, un- 
der the excluder, put the queen and one 
of the combs with least brood, filling up 
both stories with empty combs or frames 
of foundation. 

2. Yes, that will do much toward pre- 
venting a second swarm. A surer plan 
is to put the swarm on the old stand with 
the old hhive close beside it, and a week 
later move the old hive to a new stand. 


3. Hardly that, for the field-bees are 
not the ones that work in the super, but 
practically so, for the field-bees will all 
go to the old stand, and the honey will 
be stored in the supers there. 


3. There is danger of the queen going 
up if the supers are put on immediately 
after the swarm is hived, unless a queen- 
excluder is used. In the absence of an 
excluder, do not put the supers on for 
about 2 days, and in that time the queen 
will have made a start below and will 
not be likely to go into the super. 

5. In some cases they would, but it 
would not be safe to risk it. 

6. In a colony of pure Italians, all the 
workers should have 3 yellow bands, al- 
though the band toward the head is not 
very distinct. . 

7. I’m not sure whether there is any 
difference in prices. Consult the cata- 
logue of the dealers. A 2-frame extract- 
or ought to answer. 

8. Some use them altogether, and they 
are probably a good bit better than the 
deeper frames, unless one wants to use 
them for brood-frames too. 

9. As good a way as any, and a good 
deal the easiest way, is to use the wedges 
that are now generally sent out with the 
frames. Slip the foundation into the 
larger saw-kerf, and then crowd the 
wedge-strip into the smaller kerf. In some 
places, however, there has been complaint 
that the foundation was not held securely 
in this way, especially toward the South. 
In that case, run melted wax along the 
joint. 

10. Yes, even after you have several 
of the best books, if a new one appears, 
even if quite inferior to the others, it 
may contain some hint that is worth more 
than the cost of the book. As a second 
book you will do well to get “Forty Years 
Among the Bees.” 

11. By all means every Minnesota bee- 
keeper should join the Minnesota State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. If you become 
a member of that, I think it makes you 
also a member of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. Write H. V. Poore, 
Bird Island, Minn. 


A Beginner’s Questions 


1. How is salt fed to bees? 

2. How do you water bees in spring? 

3. Will combs that have brood in them 
spoil honey in any way when it is ex- 
tracted ? 

4. When transferring bees will it hurt 
to have the old hive wrongside up until 
the brood hatches. 

5. Will brood-frames without full sheets 
of foundation be strong enough for the 
extractor? 

6. Is it necessary to wire full sheets 
in shallow extracting frames? 

zy. Will bees clean out combs that have 
had moth in them the previous year? 

8. I have some sections of honey (my 
first) that have what looks like sawdust 
in them, and very small holes in the 
comb in different places, but no sign of 
moth-worms or galleries in them, so far 
as I can see. What is it? Robber-bees 
were at them some. 

9. Wouldn’t this plan work for trans- 
ferring bees? When the bees in box- 





hives swarm, hive them in a hive over 
the old box, and catch the young queen 
from the old colony with a queen-trap 
when she comes out to mate, and kill her 
and put a queen-excluder between. 


10. Could I safely introduce a new 
queen to a swarm hanging to a limb, by 
killing their queen and placing the new 
queen on the cluster of bees? 

11. Will late fall feeding ever spoil the 
bees’ cluster-nest ? 

12. Will it be safe to winter bees on 
combs with nearly all cells partly full of 
honey, but little or no capped honey? 

13. I see in some of my brood-frames 
where I wired with full sheets, the bees 
nut honey in the row of cells that were 
built over the wires. Is this because I 
did not get the wire deep enough in the 
foundation? 

14. Last spring my bees gathered pollen 
from maple trees (not sugar maple) as 
soon as it was warm enough for them to 
fly. Will they need to be fed flour? 

KANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is not often that salt 
is fed to bees. Some have thought it de- 
sirable, because in the spring bees are 
found where salty moisture is to be ob- 
tained. Others think the bees care only 
for the moisture, and prefer a place not 
because the water is salty, but because it 
is warmer than in other places. The 
easiest way to give salt to bees is to give 
it in their drinking water. I have tried 
salt and fresh water side by side, and 
never could make out that the bees had 
any preference. 

2. I get from grocers cork-chips that 
come as packing in kegs of grapes in 
winter. I put water in a tub, pail, or 
half-barrel, and then put on enough cork- 
chips so that the water will barely come 
up through the chips for the bees to get 
at. Once every week or two I pour in 
fresh water to fill up what has evapor- 
ated or has been taken by the bees. No 
matter if bees are on the cork-chips, if 
the water is poured on them they will 
come up smiling. This is by far the best 
arrangement I have ever tried. Short 
sticks of firewood put in the water does 
pretty well. 

3. Some think it darkens the color of 
very light honey; but others think it 
makes no difference. Anyhow, the dif- 
ference cannot be much. 

4. No. 

5. Yes, but they must be carefully han- 
dled when they are new. Extract one 
side partly, reverse and extract the sec- 
ond side, and then finish the first side. 
Even then you may have a breakdown. 

6. You can get along without the wir- 
ing if you are careful enough. 

7. Yes, and make good work of it if 
the combs are not too far gone. 

8. What looks like sawdust is probably 
the chippings of comb left by the rob- 
bers, and there may also be some grains 
of honey if the honey was candied. 

9. If I understand the plan correctly, 

don’t believe it would be satisfactory. 

10. It might succeed sometimes. 

Tt. Fen. 

12. Not very safe, but it might succeed. 

13. I suspect you mean that brood is 
in the other cells, and honey in the cells 
over the wires. I don’t know, but think 
it might be because the wire is not deep 
enough. 

14. No, with plenty of soft, or red, ma- 
ples, they will need no_ substitute for 
pollen. 


Management for Increase—Italian 
Bees 


1. I have only one colony of bees, but 
I got 20 pounds of honey from them last 
year, which I call, for the amount of bees, 
and in this vicinity, fairly well. I am 
thinking of buying 5 more colonies. Would 
you advise me to divide them in the 
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spring, or let them swarm the natural 
way? 

2. Would I get any honey next fall by 
doing so? 

3. Which kind of bees gather the most 
honey ? 

4. My bees are Italians. Are they con- 
sidered the best for honey in the long 
run? Missourl. 


ANSWERS.—1. Until you have more ex- 
perience it may be as well to trust to 
natural swarming. But as some of them 
may be slow about swarming, you might 
at least divide one colony for the sake of 
the practise. 


2. I don’t know anything about your 
fall flow, but whether you have a good 
fall flow or not, if it is a good year you 
ought to get a good yield from the sum- 
mer flow, provided you manage the natu- 
ral swarms properly. When a swarm is- 
sues, hive it and set it on the old stand. 
That will throw all the flying force into 
the swarm, and with such a strong force 
the swarm ought to store a nice crop, if 
there is anything to store. 

3. Hard to say. Probably hybrids. But 
it is not considered good practise to try 
to continue hybrids. However, if you try 
to keep pure Italians you will likely have 
hybrids enough. 

4. Yes, the majority of bee-keepers try 
to keep Italians as nearly pure as they 
can. 


Plain and Bee-Way Sections 


Are plain sections as good for shipping 
purposes as the bee-way sections? 
CALIFORNIA. 


Answer.—In the plain sections the seal- 
ing comes out flush with the surface of 
the wood, so there is a little more danger 
of breakage in putting the sections in the 
shipping-case, and especially in taking 
them out. 


Early Spring Feeding of Bees 
When is the proper time to feed in or. 
der to stimulate breeding, so as to have 
lots of bees early enough,but not too early, 
in this latitude (northern New Jersey) ? 
What feeder would you recommend? How 
is the Alexander feeder? New Jersey. 


ANSWER.—There are a few localities in 
which there is such a dearth between the 
first yield and the white-honey harvest 
that brood-rearing ceases. In such a lo- 
cality it pays to feed so as to keep up 
brood-rearing. My locality is not one of 
them, and I do not think it wise to feed, 
except to make sure that the bees have 
abundant stores. I suppose your locality 
is like mine, and the wisest thing is to 
see that your bees have abundance, and 
then let them severely alone. You may do 
harm by meddling. 


Feeding Bees During Nectar Dearth 
From about July roth to Sept. rst, there 
is not much here for the bees to get, and 
sometimes not anything. The last of 
September and the first of October we 
have a good honey-flow. Now I would 
like to know the cheapest way to feed 
during this dearth so as to have the bees 
ready for the fall flow. Is it best to put 
I, 2 or 3 of water to 1 of sugar? Do 
you know anything that would do, and 
that is cheaper than granulated sugar. 
This is for feeding in summer, and not 
for winter. NortH CAROLINA. 


ANSWER.—You will probably find little 
economy in feeding anything else than 
granulated sugar, unless you have some 
dark honey. Like enough it will not be 
necessary to feed at all, for even if the 
bees gather very little it takes very little 
to keep up breeding. Doubtful if it makes 


any difference whether you feed 1, 2, or 
3 parts of water to 1 of sugar, only if you 
have 3 parts it makes more to evaporate. 


Control of Queen Fertilization 
—Cyprians 

1. On page 193 (1910), American Bee 
Journal, in regard to “Control of Queen- 
Fertilization,’ has the plan been worked 
out? Was it a success or failure? If suc- 
cessful,what is the plan? 

2. Have you had any personal experi- 
ence with Cyprians? If so, describe the 
hustling qualities, comb-cappings, com- 
parative size of bee, color (full), longevi- 
ty, and disposition of the pure bee. 

New Mexico. 

ANSwWERS.—1. (See another page for re- 
ply to this question by Mr. C. O. Smith. 
—EbpITor.) 

2. I never had but one colony of Cyp- 
rians, and as that was several years ago 
I can only tell about them as I remember 
them. In industry, comb-capping, and 
size, they did not especially differ from 
Italians, if at all. I do not recall whether 
they differed in color, and I know noth- 
ing about their longevity. They have the 
reputation of being very cross, but did not 
distinguish themselves in that way. The 
most notable thing about them was that 
they would start the largest number of 
queen-cells of all the bees I ever knew. 


Italianizing Bees 


1. Which of the Italian strain of bees 
do you think are the best honey-gather- 
ers—3-band, golden, or red clover? 

2. All of my bees are black or hybrids, 
and I wish to rear some queens. How 
can I get them mated purely? Can I rear 
some pure drones and close all of the hy- 
brids colonies with excluders, and let only 
pure drones be at liberty? 

3. When a hybrid or black swarm is- 
sues can I catch the hybrid queen and 
drop in an Italian without introducing 
her in a cage? 

4. What is the best time of the year to 
Italianize ? VIRGINIA, 


ANSWERS.—1. You may get a queen in 
either class that will be good, but on the 
whole the 3-banders are as dependable as 
any. The red-clover bees can hardly be 
said to be a class by themselves, for in 
any class of bees you are likely to find 
here and there those that will work on 
red clover. The trouble is that if you get 
a queen of that kind you are not at all 
—_ that her royal progeny will be like 
er. 

2. It is not at all certain that you can 
make sure of pure fertilization in any 
way. Your plan may work if there are 
no other drones within 2 miles. 

3. That would probably work sometimes, 
but perhaps oftener fail. 

4. Other things being equal, there is no 
better time than toward the close of har- 
vest, but if I had poor bees I wouldn't 
want to wait till then to get in better 
stock. 


Why Did They Die?—Drones in 
Winter 

1. I purchased an Italian queen last 
September and introduced her to one of 
my best young colonies, and in a few 
weeks her bees began to show up fine. In 
October a young black queen was carried 
out of the hive, and on Nov. 6 a black 
queen came out of the hive late in the 
evening and flew away, and the yellow 
bees seemed to be increasing all the time. 
They lived until the last of February and 
then died leaving an abundance of stores. 
What was the cause? 

2. What ds the cause of drones being in 
the hive in February? They fly out every 


The colonies are extra-strong. 
ILLINOIS. 


ANSwERS.—1. It is just possible that 
there is some mistake about those 2 black 
queens. At any rate, their presence or 
absence does not help out in answering 
the question as to what caused the death 
of the bees. Without any more informa- 
tion I can not even make a reasonable 
guess. It is possible that diarrhea may 
have been the trouble, in which case the 
frames and combs would be badly daubed. 
It is possible, also, that the colony may 
have become queenless somewhat early, 
ande that then the numbers rapidly dwin- 
dled away, leaving too few bees to keep 
alive. If the colony became queenless 
early in October, there might be the two 
young queens you saw, which being reared 
so much out of season could easily be so 
dark that you would call them black, the 
queen you saw Nov. 6 being lost on her 
wedding-flight. Even then, one would 
hardly expect the colony to peter out so 
soon; but I can’t make any better guess 

2. It is to be feared that the colony is 
queenless. A queenless colony will retain 
its drones through the winter, although 
sometimes a queen-right colony will have 
drones in winter, but only a few. 


warm day. 


American Foul Brood 


If a colony that has a few cells of 
American foul brood in it swarms, and 
that swarm is put into a new hive con- 
taining frames with full sheets of foun- 
dation, will it be in danger of having 
American foul brood later on? or is it 
necessary to use something like the Mce- 
Evoy treatment? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—Yes, it is in danger; but that 
“later on” must not be carried too far. 
If the disease does not appear in the first 
batch of brood, you need not expect it 
“later on.” But if there are, as you say, 
only a few diseased cells in the parent 
colony, the probability is that the swarm 
will be healthy. 


Spring Management of Bees—Yellow 
Sweet Clover—Feeding Bees 


1. I have 50 colonies of bees, 100 acres 
of alsike clover and 200 acres of white 
clover, and some locust and fruit-trees 
within a mile of my place. Will that be 
pasture enough? 

2. We have some warm days in Febru- 
ary, and I saw drones flying about. Is 
that common at this season of the year? 

3. My bees have plenty of stores. How 
soon would you put on supers? 

4. My apiary is in northern Kentucky. 
I have yellow sweet clover to sow. How 
soon would you sow it? 

5. I have some waste honey, and I am 
feeding the bees the honey outdoors on 
some wide boards. Is that as good as 
feeding in feeders? 7 

6. Will spring feeding forward rearing 
young brood? : 

7. There are very few bees in my neigh- 
borhood. Do you think it best for me to 
put them in out-apiaries? KENTUCKY. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, unless there are other 
bees to divide the spoils with yours. 

2. No, and there is some danger that a 
colony has not the right kind of a queen 
if many drones fly so early. “ 

3. No matter how full of stores a hive 
may be, mo need to put on supers until 
the harvest is on. If your first surplus 
is from white clover, no need to put on 
supers till after you see white clover in 
bloom. Another way is to put on supers 
when you see the bees putting bits of 
white wax along the tops of the brood- 
combs. 

4. Sow it as early as the farmers in your 
region sow the earliest grasses or grains. 

5. Fully as good or better, if your neigh- 
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bors’ bees do not get too much of it. 

6. Doubtful. If abundance of stores be 
in the hive, and if the bees are gathering 
at least a little every good day, you can 
not hasten matters by feeding. 

7. Certainly it will be well to enlarge 
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with out-apiaries after you get so many 
bees that they will be cramped in the home 
apiary. Just how many that will be no one 
can tell you with certainty, and it will be 
hard to find out. Likely 100 or more will 
be all right in the home apiary. 
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Transferring Bees—(See Ist page.) 


Our first honey-plants are now, or soon 
will be, in full bloom, and transferring 
bees will be in order. There are many 
methods of transferring from box-hives 
and log-gums into modern hives, but this 
one is the most commonly used. Usually 
this method is considered messy, and for 
many reasons much dreaded by bee- keep- 
ers for increase, or those just beginning 
bee-keeping with a few colonies in box- 
hives to be transferred. But the job can 
soon be accomplished, and, after commenc- 
ing it, it is much more delightful and in- 
teresting. 

It is always best to use wired frames 
containing full sheets of foundation, or 
ready-built combs, one of which in each 
hive should contain some honey and tiny 
bees, or the transferred bees may become 
discouraged and swarm out, and may be 
lost. And, too, it helps them out so much 
at this critical time. But if a little honey 
is coming in, starters may be used in the 
frames with one or more containing trans- 
ferred comb from the old box-hive. 

I will explain and illustrate this method 
of transferring bees from box-hives with 
a portion of their comb with them. 

‘A new modern hive should be in readi- 
ness for each colony to be transferred; a 
pail of water, a towel, an axe, a long- 
bladed knife, a ball of eotton wrapping- 
cord, a brush, and a board 1 by 12 by 36 
inches long. 

Now, with the veil well placed on, and 
the smoker in good order, we approach 
the first colony to be transferred. Turning 
the hive down just a little, we send up 
through the combs several good whiffs of 
smoke, and lay it down on the ground 
with the side the most comb is attached 
next to the ground, and so the bottom 
of the old hive will be within 12 or 16 
inches of its old stand. 

Now place the next hive on the ground, 
directly under where the old one stood. 
so it will be easy for the flying bees to 
find, and level the earth up evenly with 
the top of the alighting-board of the new 
hive, so the crawling bees can easily go 
in as they are brushed off the pieces of 
old comb or jerked off the pieces of the 
old hive. 

Now with the axe, split the old hive 
open (see Fig. 1), and pry it apart; then 
with the hands spread the old hive out 
on the ground (see Fig. 2). Then pro- 
ceed to remove the pieces of comb and 
brush the bees down in front of the new 
hive (see Fig. 3), looking carefully over 
each piece for the queen, and if she is 
found early, land her safely in the hive. 
All the best pieces of worker-comb con- 
taining young bees in all stages of devel- 
opment, and some honey, should be laid 
on the board for transferring. 

When all the comb has been removed, 
the bees that may have clustered or are 
crawling about on the pieces of the old 
hive, should be jarred off in front of the 
new hive (see Fig. 4). 

Now proceed to fit together the straight- 
est pieces of comb containing brood and 
honey (see Fig. 5). Place on top of this 
comb an empty frame (one or more should 


be left out of each new hive for this pur- 
pose), cut around on the inside of the 
frame (see Fig. 6), and remove the pieces 
that are cut loose, press the frame down 
around the comb, and slide it to one end 
of the board and wrap the cord around 
it from the bottom-bar to the top-bar every 
2 or 4 inches, until about one-third of the 
frame has been wrapped, then slide the 
hand under the comb easily and turn it 
up on its edge and finish wrapping it (see 
Fig. 7). If possible get pieces of comb 
containing brood and honey large enough 
to fill a frame, as in Fig. 7, and it is well 
that all other pieces of comb should be 
fit in right edge up, so that when it is 
hung in he new hive it will not be bot- 
tom-edge up. If possible, have a small 
rim of honey about the top-bar, and the 
brood arranged as in Fig. 7. It is often 
the case that a box-hive has no suitable 
comb for transferring, while others will 
have enough for 2 or more frames, and 
one or more should be reserved. 

Now set the transferred comb in the 
new hive (see Fig. 8), with only one 
frame between it and the side of the hive, 
place the cover on, and so on until all is 
transferred. During the operation keep 
the honey washed from your hands, and 
dry them with the towel occasionally, and 
you will find the job not so messy. 

Fig. 9 shows a portion of a box-hive api- 
ary transferred this way. It is done right 
in the open air around the hives, and the 
honey and pieces of comb laid about in 
the pieces of box-hives so the bees will 
soon take up what may be oozing out of 
the comb or wasting on the ground. Soon 
the bees have removed all the honey from 
the old combs, which are in fine shape 
to render into wax. 

The transferred bees should be ex- 
amined in 2 or 3 days, and if they are 
building comb briskly, separate two of the 
best built combs and insert a frame be- 
tween them, and so on until they have 
completed a set of combs. Then supers 
can be added. 

I have transferred many colonies by 
this method, and at one time in one yard 
147 colonies. A few robber-bees were 
killed, but no serious robbing was done, 
even at times when there was no honey 
in the field. If bees get to flying around 
you, so thickly, and sticking on the honey 
so as to bother, move to the other side 
of the apiary. 

This seems like a long, tedious method 
of transferring bees, but after the start 
is made, the work can be done very rap- 
idly. J. J. Wiper. 

Cordele, Ga., March 23. 


Bee-Keeping in Missouri 

The Northern States seem to be look- 
ing to Missouri, as I have had several 
communications as to what our State is 
for bee-keeping. I also recently had a 
most delightful visit from a man living 
near Cadilac, Mich., who has had a large 
expenience in bee-keeping, both in the 
United States and in Canada. He was 
here looking for bees. 
have just returned from the State 








capital where I had been before one of 
our legislators to secure our regular ap- 
propriation for our bee-inspection work in 
Missouri for the next two years. We 
have a promise of a favorable report from 
the Appropriation Committee, for what we 
asKed. 

I am trying to get all information pos- 
sible as to the bee-keeping interests in 
this State. While at the capital I secured 
what information our Bureau of Labor 
Statistics could give, and while they have 
done as good work gathering statistics on 
bee-keeping as they could under the cir- 
cumstances they have to work under, yet 
they do not give anywhere near what our 
industry merits, or what it really is. For 
instance, they give the amount of honey 
from some counties I am well acquainted 
with as 19,830 pounds, and a county right 
next to that I am sure secures fully as 
much as the first mentioned, they give 
only 11,600 pounds. The last county re- 
ferred to has a splendid local town to 
market honey, while the first has not, and 
so with a qumber of other counties. An- 
other was named as producing 30,628 
pounds, while another county right by, 
only 6,548 is given. The first has scarcely 
any local market but ships to the other 
counties’ market, while the other has one 
bee-keeper that I am sure secures more 
honey than his whole county has credit 
for, so that the local markets of a county 
have a great deal to do in reports of the 
honey obtained in that couty. 

I learned that in gathering the statis- 
tics on honey, the office sends reports to be 
filled out, to the express offices and freight 
offices in the State. I do not think this 
gives one-half the amount of honey pro- 
duced in the State. 

In my talk with the man I mentioned 
as visiting me, we discussed methods to 
secure good crops of honey. He practices 
stimulating his bees in spring before the 
expected honey-flow is due, and that has 
been my practice for years. While he 
uses combs of honey, and uncaps as need- 
ed (undoubtedly the best, if one has 
them), I have usually had to feed syrup 
to do the stmulating. It is not my inten- 
tion to try to advise any of the “big 
guns” how to manage their bees, yet I 
feel that I am competent to give some ad- 
vice to many, at least I have had better 
success with spring stmulating than when 
I did not do so, and as I usually have 
much better results than most around me 
that do not do that, I am led to think 
the method has merit. 

‘Missouri did not secure a very large 
crop of honey last season, as the early 
part started off with unusual good pros- 
pects, but a very cold spell prevailed 
later, which was most disastrous with 
many colonies of bees, and then it turned 
to rain for a good while, so that the early 
crop of white clover was wnsecured in 
many places, and some of the bees did 
not recover enough to secure much of a 
fall crop. I know some will say early 
stimulating was a failure that time, and 
it was, but this is the first time in my ex- 
perience that such a season has obtained, 
and it may not occur again for many 
years. J. W. Rouse. 

Mexico, Mo., Feb. 23. 


Bee-Keeping in Mexico , 

I have had large experience in handling 
bees in the United States, principally in 
Arizona; have traveled over Mexico from 
north to south andfrom east to west, and 
investigated it as a bee-country. 

After having made 15 trips down there, 
examining the bees each time and the 
flowers of the country, I am thoroughly 
convinced that there are many locations 
far surpassing the United States as a 
bee-country. have examined the bees 
each time that I was there, and found 
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them gathering pollen and honey rapidly 
and of good quality. On my Jast trip, 
about the 24th of February, which was 
probably the coldest day of this winter, 
being down to 65 between showers, I ex- 
amined the bees and found them gather- 
ing pollen and honey fast, with queen- 
cells capped over ready for swarming. 
Trees and shrubs of many varieties were 
in bloom just as I had found it at other 
times of the year. According to the state- 
ments of the owners they had taken more 
honey from their bees throughout the 
year than I have ever been able to get in 
the United States. What surprised me 
most was in opening the hives when the 
weather was the most unfavorable of any 
time that could have been selected, I lift- 
ed them frame by frame without smoker, 
veil or gloves, and the bees showed no 
signs of resenting it,—even stood in front 
of the hhives, and great numbers were 
awaiting me to get out of the way so that 
they could go in. They were well-marked 
three-banded, leather-colored Italians. I 
never saw such gentle bees before. 
B. A. HapDSsELL. 


Bees Wintered Well 


Bees have wintered well here. I had 
a few wobble out in the warm winter, but 
my loss is only 5 colonies. So far I have 
160 colonies. Last year was a year by 
itself. We got no surplus honey until 
August. The first alfalfa had no nectar, 
but the sweet clover and second crop al- 
falfa did pretty well, and the bees stored 
honey until October. So they all went into 
winter quarters pretty well supplied in 
stores; they have had flights every day 
all winter, except about two weeks. We 
have good prospects for an early spring. 
We depend mainly upon alfalfa and sweet 
clover for honey, but we have a little 
sage, Rocky Mountain bee-plant, and a 
great deal of fruit-bloom. 

C. Wricut. 


Montrose, Colo., March 17. 


Do Bees Carry Eggs? 
I have noticed this question under dis- 
cussion for some time, and gave it only 
a casual glance for the reason that if the 


bees carry eggs to a more convenient 
place for the construction of a queen-cell 
according to their notion, why, good and 
well. If they do not, good and well, also. 
It is not a matter of dollars and cents to 
me in either case, so far as I know, for 
if my bees become queenless and have no 
egg from which they can rear a queen 
they die. They cannot go, as I know of, 
to some other hive and steal an egg,—at 
least, I have mever caught my bees per- 
forming such tricks. 

This question was brought to my atten- 
tion in the March issue of the American 
Bee Journal in the editorial page, in 
which Mr. W. Abram, of Australia, says 
that the egg is glued to the bottom of the 
cell, which is true, and when once re- 
moved the bees have no way of sticking 
it back again into any other cell. Just 
here I wonder if Mr. Abram ever studied 
adhesion, or capillary attraction, or run 
across anything like that in his physics 
while at school! The question is easily 
settled, for a very small amount of honey 
or chyle at the base of the cell will hold 
the egg very securely, or little larva, as 
to that matter. 

I am very much of the opinion that the 
bees often move either the egg or the 
larva to a more convenient place, for 
time and again have I seen evidence to 
this effect in rearing queens. All practical 
bee-keepers who have ever reared queens 
know full well how bees love to construct 
cells along the rough or jagged edges of 
combs, or at the bottom of the frame. It 
is at these places that I have evidence in 


great abundance to believe that the bees 
move either the egg or the larva, and pref- 
erably the latter. 

Of the 15th of this month (March) I 
dequeened 13 Colonies of bees to con- 
struct queen-cells for me, and went back 
the 17th—48 hours later—to graft the cells 
started by the bees. There were two in- 
stances, or 2 hives, that showed that lar- 
ve had been moved. One was at the bot- 
tom of a frame, the other at the jagged 
end of a frame of comb. In both cases 
the queen had left off laying about one 
inch between the egg radius and where 
the cells were located. In each case there 
were nearly a dozen cells started very 
close together. As they were one inch 
from the egg-line I did not expect to find 
any cell with a larva in it, but to my sur- 
prise I found one cell with a tiny larva, 
and well fed; all the rest were empty. 
This was hive No. 1. 

Hive No. 2 was just a little more ad- 
vanced with its cells, and the bottom of 
the comb above the bottom-bar of the 
frame, as the bees never quite built to 
the bottom-bar,—the queen stopped off 
laying about one inch above the bottom of 
the comb on both sides. I did not expect 
to find a thing in these stumps of cells, 
but to my astonishment I found a larva 
in one that was just about a day old, and 
well fed. I am very much of the opinion 
that the bees meant to rear two other 
cells that were fed, but had no egg or larva 
in them. I grafted the cells and forgot 
about the matter. 

Now these cells that were fed 
hold either Mr. Abram’s egg, 
for they surely very cleverly held the 
larva that I put in them. I have seen this 
many times in my queen-rearing experi- 
ence, but never as much as gave it a pass- 
ing notice. The queen could have laid 
these eggs just where I found them, but 
hardly just at this time when they have 
no notion of swarming. 

It is very evident to me that either 
the queen lays eggs in the queen-cells, or 
that the bees move them there, for last 
spring I found dozens of them in queen- 
cells during a swarming epidemic that I 
had never had the like in ten years. 

T. P. Rosprnson. 

Bartlett, Tex., March 109. 


would 
or larva, 


Over 50 Years a Bee-Keeper 

I took the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL in 
1861, when Mr. Wagner was the Editor, 
and from it I got the Italian bee-fever, and 
ordered a queen from Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth to the tune of $10.00, which proved 
a good investment. I have added new 
blood occasionally since. Last year I got 
over a ton of 4% section honey—mostly 
white—from 17 colonies, spring count. 
They are in 10-frame old-style Langstroth 
hives, several of which weighed 80 pounds 
without covers when I put them in the 
cellar, about the middle of Nov., 1910. 
‘Lhey are not doing so well as last win- 
ter—more dead outside of the hives, 
owing, I think, to the number in the room. 

A. K. HonsIncer. 
St. Albans. Vt., March 4. 


Bees Did Fairly Well Last Season 


I have 20 colonies of bees, and they are 
all in a thriving condition. I have not 
lost a colony this winter; it has been a 
very mild one with the exception of a 
few real cold snaps. 

‘My bees did fairly well last year. I 
sold almost all of my honey for 20 cents 
per pound. If this is a good year, I am 
expecting my bees to do a good business. 
I think the American Bee Journal is a 
fine paper. It has been a great help to 
me. I don’t see how bee-keeping can be 
done without it. i Barron. 

Springfield, Ark., March 2. 


Controlling Mating of Queens.— 
We have received the following from 
Mr. C. O. Smith, which will answer a 
question asked by “New Mexico,” in 
“Dr. Miller’s Answers :” 


A circular letter which I sent out in Feo- 
ruary met with such a hearty response from 
my sister and brother bee-keepers, that I 
have decided to execute the plans mentioned 
therein; and which I have formulated for 
the purpose of improving the honey-bee. 
Although I asked for only a short answer, 
nearly all of the replies were filled with 
helpful hints, sound advice, and good wishes. 
Many of the writers expressed a willingness 
to assist me in my efforts, by offering to take 
one or more queens, at cost, to try out along 
side of their own stock. As this will bea 
far better test thanto try them allin one 
locality, I feel very grateful tothem for their 
generosity. : 

I have spent 3 years looking for a superior 
strain of Italians, from which to select a 
breeder, for the purpose of building up my 
apiaries to a high degree of efficiency. In 
the spring of 1910 1 found a queen that had 
all the qualities I was seeking; but I was 
unable to buy her, as her owner, Mr. Peter 
Duff, refused to sell her at any price. But 
he has generously offered, however, to per- 
mit me, this season, to manipulate her col- 
ony in any way that I choose, for the purpose 
of securing her progeny for breeding pur- 
poses. ‘ 

This queen was selected by Mr. George W. 
York as a breeder, for Mr. Duff, in the year 
1oos. Mr. Duff used her as a breeder one 
season, and then decided that it did not pay 
him to rear queens, so her colony has been 
used for the production of honey ever since. 
Mr. Duff buys a great many queens to re- 
queen his colonies, and he says queens of 
her class would be cheaper at $10 each, for 
the production of honey, than the average 
queen is at 60 cents each. I selected and 
purchased 3 of her daughters—one 3 years 
old, one 2 years old, and one a year old. The 
colonies of these queens show all of the 
good qualities of the old queen, except gen- 
tleness and uniformity of markings; but 
both of these defects undoubtedly came 
from the drones with which they mated. 
The strength of the old queen's colonies, 
each spring, for so many years, shows the 
longevity of her bees. y ‘ 

In the fall of 19090, 115 colonies went into 
winter quarters on the summer stands, and 
the next spring, although the old queen was 
6 years old, her colony was the strongest in 
the apiary, with those of her daughters rank- 
ing next. 

Mr. Duff had in his aplery queens from 
several different queen-breeders, also some 
imported queens, so it_is impossible to 
know much about the drones that mated 
with the daughters of the old breeder. How- 
ever. the drones of these daughters will be 
sired by the same drone that sired the work- 
ers of the old queen, and by the laws of 
heredity they should transmit all of their 
good qualities to their progeny. 

I have secured the services of 3 people to 
assist me in my work. One is an entomolo- 
gist, one a microscopist. and the other an 
authority on heredity. Whether or not the 
services of a microscopist will be of value 
in selecting drones or queens for breeding 
purposes will have to be determined by 
trial. If he can determine, with the aid of a 
high-power microscope, a difference in the 
virility of drones produced by different 
queens, then his services will be of consid- 
erable value. : ; 

Some very careful experiments in heredity 
are being made at the University of Chicago, 
They now have the goth generation of mice, 
with about 3000individuals, andan historical 
record of all of the parents to which to re- 
fer in cases of variation; and as their start 
was made with a pure breed, under the 
direction of one of the world’s greatest biolo- 


gists, the proper lines of breeding have been 
quite well established. As the laboratory 
in which these experiments are being con- 
ducted is situated only a few blocks from 
my home apiary,I expect to profit largely 
by frequent use of it. : ' 

My plan for mating is easily and quickly 
described. I shall have 4 walls about 40 feet 
high, making an_ enclosure, within which I 
shall place the hives containing the virgin 
queens. These hives will be placed on the 

round, the hives containing the drones will 
Be placed on scaffolding above the ground, 
which will compel the queens to fiy up 
among the drones when they go out to take 
their wedding-flight. AsIcontrol all of the 
drones within a radius of about 5 miles, 
there will be very little chance for any im- 
pure matings. ‘This method of compelling 





the queens and drones to mingle when they 
come out to take their flight should result in 
securing the matings in less time, and there- 
by reduce the loss of queens by accident. 

C. O. SMITH. 


[Weare personally acquainted with 
Mr. Smith, who will doubtless have 
something further to offer concerning 
this matter a little later on. 

_ The letter to which he refers as hav- 
ing sent to a few bee-keepers as a 
“feeler,” reads as follows :—EpI1rTor. | 


DEAR SiR:—I am writing to you for the 
purpose of asking a favor, andl am making 
the same request of 200 bee-keepers whose 
names I selected from several thousand I 
secured from different parts of the country. 
From the replies which I receive from you 
and the others to whom Iam writing, I shall 
decide if it will pay me to spend $1500 to get 
400 queens to requeen my apiaries 

Allof the best queen-breeders. as well as 
the best stock-breeders and noted entomolo- 
gists, agree that the father has as much in- 
fluence on the offspring as the mother has, 
but the cost of controlling the drone-bee is 
so great that bee-keepers hesitate about 
Paying out the money necessary todoso. I 
am inclined to think it will pay, but wish to 
get the opinion of my fellow bee-keepers be- 
fore making a decision. 

My plan will be to buy the best virgin 
queens reared and_ selected by the best 
queen-breeders in the United States, and 
mate them, in my own yard, to drones reared 
from the best breeding queens that I can 
buy, that have lived to the age of 4 or § years. 
thus securing, on the drone side, a long-lived 
bee. I shall mate them by the plan men- 
tioned in the American Bee Journal of June, 
roI0. 

As stated above, the cost of securing the 
best virgins from well-known breeders, pre- 
ee | the yard for mating, buying the best 
breeding queens from which to rear drones, 
introducing and mating the virgins, keeping 
the records, etc., will be at least $1500, and I 
willneed 600 queens, making an average of 
$2.50 each. 

Now, if you will kindly drop mea postal 
card, telling me if youthink the plan will 
pay, or not pay, as your best judgment dic- 
tates, you willdo me a lasting favor, andI 





PROTECTION HIVE 


All arguments 
lead to a matter 
of protection. 
Dead-air spaces 
or packing,as you 
prefer. 


Hamilton. Mich., 
Feb. 17, 1911. 
A.G.Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 
Gentlemen: 

You will find en- 
closed $87.70 for 
bill of goods, as 
per order-sheet. 
Perhaps you will 
be interested in 
knowing that 
again this past fall 
Wwe secured con- 
siderably more 
honey in Protec- 
tion Hives than in 
single-wall hives 
in the same yard. 
The weather was 
cool, and the su- 
pers needed pro- 
tection. 
Resp‘ctfully yours 

ALBERT OETMAN. 


AIR SPACE 
Send for Circu- 
lar showing 12 
Large Illustra- 
rions, and 
40-Page 
Catalog 
of Supplies. 


ui 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





shall be pleased to reciprocate by giving you 
the result of the experiment, if I decide to 
make it. 


Thanking you in advance for giving me 
your opinion in this matter, I remain, 
Respectfully yours, C. O. SMITH. 








Hand’s 


Handsome Hustlers 


Are a superior honey-gathering strain of hardy Northern-bred straight three-band Italians, the result of years 
of careful selection and breeding with a view of establishing fixed characteristics along chosen lines. 


EVERY QUEEN A BREEDER. Our Queens are not only large, vigorous, handsome and prolific, but by 
reason of a judicious system of line-breeding they have the power unerringly to transmit inherent tendencies 
of a highly desirable nature, such as Hardiness, Gentleness, and Industry, as well as Uniformity of Marking, 
which makes them especially valuable as Breeders. 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS enable us to produce Queens of the highest development, and an economical 
labor-saving equipment enables us to sell them at a price far below their real value when quality is considered. 
We believe we have the most economical System of Queen-Rearing in operation in the United States, and we 
propose to give our patrons the benefit of our lifetime of experience and observation by furnishing them with 
Queens of the highest quality at a moderate price. 


A SQUARE DEAL.—We are bound to give a square deal to all, therefore, we do not list Select and Extra- 
Select Queens. If you buy a dozen Queens of us you will at least have the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
getting the best that we know how to produce, and that they have not been culled over and the best of them 
sold as “selects.” Don’t buy skimmed milk; get the real thing. 


PURITY of MATING GUARANTEED.—We breed only one strain of bees, and control all the drones in our 
vicinity, which gives us control of the mating of our Queens to a great extent, and every Queen is warranted 
to produce uniformly-marked three-band bees of superior honey-gathering qualities; don’t take chances; get 
the real thing. 


12 
$ 9.00 
12.00 


6 
$5.00 
6.50 


Warranted Queens 
Tested Queens 


Half-pound package of Bees without Queen 
Three (L.) frame Nucleus without Queen 


Add price of Queen wanted to price of Nuclei and half-pound packages. | ; 

Usual discount after July Ist, also on quantity lots. For queens to foreign countries, add 25 percent to above 
prices. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed; no bee-disease. Send 


Valuable information free for your address. 
for it today. 


J. E. HAND, BIRMINGHAM, OHIO. 








April, rgrt. 














Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 
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For SALE— ate Jb, honey-kegs at soc each f. 
o.b. factory. N. L. Stevens, Moravia, N. Y. 





SELECTED QUEENS from our honey yards, 
$1; six, $s. . E. Kerr, Germania, Ark. 





GOLDEN QUEENS—Untested, $1'00; Select 
Untested, $1.50. Robt. Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





FoR SALE CHEAP.—60 good second-hand s- 
gallon cans,2in a box. Write toc. Becker, 
Pleasant Plains, Ill. 4A3t 





ITALIAN Untested Queens, 75 conte: Test- 
ed, $1.25. Breeders, $5.00 each. ‘aller. 
JAr2t 75 Broadway, Ossining N 





For SALE— Dantes White Wyandottes, $2; 
15 eggs, $1; $5 per 
1rAlLy or’ Gimlin, Taylorville, Ill. 





WANTED—Ear!ly orders for the Old Relia- 
able Bingham Bee-Smokers. Address. 
12Atf T. F. Bingham, Alma, Mich. 





ITALIAN QUEENS. re | in May. Untest- 
ed, 65c; select untested, 7 3A2t 
S. 5. Maltby, 9 High St., hese Point, N’ Y 





WANTED—A mg more 4 and 5 year old 
Queens; also bee 
C. O. Smith, $533 ‘Cornell Ave., Chicago, III. 





HIMALAYA BLACKBERRY.—Strong plants of 
this wonderful berry sent, by mail, 6 for 60 
cents; 12for $1. W.A. Pryal, 101 Pryal Ave., 
Sta. E, Oakland, Cal. 





WANTED-—50 or 75 colonies of bees in ten- 
frame L. hives. State price, also ar a 
italiana, hybrids, or blacks. 

. Simmons, Harvey, Cook Ce” tit 





Improved golden-yellow Italian queens for 
torr. Beautiful, hustling, gentle workers. 
Send for price list to E. Lawrence, 

4A3t Lock Box 28, Doniphan, Mo. 





SPECIAL—800 2-story 1o-frame Root Hives, 
new. in flat, double cover, regular, $2.35 each; 
ia lots of 50, at $1.00 each. F.O.B. Jeresy City. 

W.C. Morris, Nepperhan Hts., Yonkers, N.Y. 





For SALE—Golden Queens that produce 50 
to 100 percent s5-banded bees. Untested, : 
Tested §r. +598 Select Tes, $2; Breeders, $5 to $10 
8Ar2t Brockwell, Bradley's Store, Va 





$1.00; Indian Runner Duck eggs, 12 for $1.00. 
—- express paid, 


For SALE.—White Wyandotte eggs, F for 
F. Michael, 


1.40; 2 sittings, $2.25. 
Winchester, Ind. 





Whiteand Brown Leghorn Eggs and Chicks. 
s other breeds. Prices right. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Bred for utility. Catalog free. 
4A3t Deroy Taylor Lyons, N. Y 





UTILITY Eccs—S. C. W 
Rocks—$4.00 per doz. Also Pekin or Runner 
Ducks, $1.00 per 13. Circular free. 4A3t 
Premium Poultry Farm, Box 15, LaHarpe, Ill. 


. Leghorns, Barred 





I WILL SHIP 15 
and Select Teste 
b. Kenner, La., 
ed, at_ $2.7 
with five 


-frame Nuclei with Tested, 
honey-queens of ro10, f. o. 
Am. Express, on date want- 
each, to first order accompanied 
ollars er more 
H. C. Ahlers, Saint Rose, La. 





BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying 30 
cents, cash, per pound for good, pure yellow 
eeswax delivered at our office. If you 
want the money promptly for your beeswax, 
ship it to us, either by express or freight. A 


strong bag is the best in which to ship bees- 
wax. Quantity and distance from Chicago 
should decide as to freight or express. Per- 


paps under 25 pounds would better be sent 
by express, if distance is not too great. Ad- 
dress, GEORGE W. YorK & Co 


117 N. Jefferson St., 





For SALE.—8o-acre farm, 70 miles south of 
hicago; running water; 20 acres of timber; 
fruit, and 1250 bearing grapevines. Cheap for 


cash. Wm. W.B 


lack, 
2A3t 


2358 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position by young married man, 
experienced in bee-culture. References if 
required. Give full particulars when writ- 
ing. L. Soper, 

302 Pringle Ave., Jackson, Mich. 








Colonies of Italian bees in L. hives, to-fr., 
built on full brood-fdn., wired, body and sh. 
super, redw., dovet., 3 coats white, sheeted 
lids, each neat, modern and full-stored—any 
time. Jos. Wallrath, Antioch, Cal. 2Atf 





FINE GLADIOLUS.—Build up your collec- 
tion of Gladiolia by planting bulblets; they 
are easy to ys 200 bulblets of a fine mix- 
ture by mail for 25 cents. About 1500 for $1. 
ge Pryal, 1or Pryal Ave., Sta. E, Oakland, 

al. 





HONEY BUSINESS FOR SALE. — Wholesale 
business established many years in one of 
our largest cities. Write for particulars, 

dress, Honey Merchants, care American 
Bee Journal, 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 





FoR SALE.—New crop of Alfalfa Seed. 4 
Ibs. by mail, prepaid, $1.10; 25 lbs. by fgt. or 
express, 18c; 50 lbs., ; 100 Ibs., $16. Also 
hulled White Sweet ‘Clov er Seed at the same 
prices. Snodgrass, 

4Atf Rt. 4, Augusta, Kans. 





BACK VOLUMES OF AM. BEE JOURNAL.—We 
have some on hand, and would be glad to 
correspond with any one who may desire to 
complete a full set. It may be we can help 
doit. Address, American Bee Journal, 

117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 





For SALE—100 pounds Dadant Medium 
Brood Foundation—s poundsatssc; 25 pounds 
at soc; 100 pounds, or quantity left, at 48c. 

100 cases second-hand five-gallon Cans, in 
good condition, at 35c; 15 cases or less, at 
40c, f. o. b. cars at Kenner, La. 

H. C. Ahlers, Saint Rose, La. 





S. C. R. I. Reds, fine red, large birds’ eggs 
ane exhibition pens, $2.00 for 15; pens 2, 
$1.00 for 15. S.C. Black Minorcas, prize-win- 
ners at five big shows, 15 snow-white eggs, 
$2.00. I. R. Ducks, true fawn and white, 13 
eggs, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed in all 
my sales. C. O. Yost, Rt. 4, Winchester, Ind. 





For SALE.—soo 3 and 5 Band Queens. Not 
Cheap Queens, but Queens Cheap. 3-Band 
Queens as follows: Untested Qneens—1 for 
75 cts.; 6 for $4.20. Tested Queens—1 for $1; 
6 for $5.70. 5-Band Queens as follows: Untes- 
ted Queens—1 for $1.00; 6 for $5.70. Tested 
Queens—1 for $1.50; 6 for $8.70. ‘* Directions 
for Building Up Weak Colonies,” to cts. 

2Atf W. J. Littlefield, Little Rock, Ark 








) to get them, but I will not 
* ’ my troubles. 
Chicago, III. } 


NATIONAL LETTER-HEADs.—N. E. France, 
Platteville, Wis., General Manager of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, takes 
orders from members for printed letter- 
heads. The paper is white, and then printed 
with black ink. which makes them very 
neat and business-like. Every member of 
the National ought to use these letter-heads, 
They show a list of the Officers and Board 
of Directors, and, of course, will have added 
the name and address of the member order- 
ing any of them, at. the following prices, 
which are “cash with order:” 250 sheets, 
$1.10; 500 sheets, $1.65; 1000 sheets, $3.00. 
orders are to be sent to Mr. France. 





A WONDERFUL PHOTOGRAPH. -I have pho- 
tographed a mountain range 95 miles away, 
beating all previous records by 30 miles. 
Better still, | have made a picture, a most 
unusual thing in tele-photography. The sub- 
ject is Mount Baker, Wash., a snow-clad 
mountain 11,100 feet high; the point of view 
is Victoria, British Columbia. For beauty 
the scene is not excelled on earth. In the 
immediate foreground is a_ solid bank of 
primeval forest, then comethe Haro Straits, 
45 miles wide, dotted with many islands; 
next rise the foothills blending into the 
snowy grandeur of the Rocky Mountains, 
with Baker towering high above—a silent 
sentinel. I have also photosranded the 
a Mountains, Wash., from Victoria, 

istance of 65 miles, again getting a pic- 
ture. It took me 18 months’ persistent effort 
bother you with 
I am selling prints from the 
original negatives, 6x8, at $1.50 each, but 








will supply the pair for $2.00. They are 
printed a heavy cream paper, ready for 
framing. F. Dundas Todd, Market St., Vic- 
toria, B. ct ‘Canada. 


Honey to Sell or Wanted 


ear dak et ek teh ee i eel ell de 











I WANT good flavored Comb Honey in any 
kind of boxes: also Extracted. Give price. 
3Atf O.N. Baldwin, Baxter Springs, Kan, 





For SALE,—Choice light-amber extracted 
honey—thick, well-ripened, delicious flavor. 
Price 9 cents per lb. in new 60-lb. cans. 

2Atf J, P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 





WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

1At M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





HONEY WANTED.—We are inthe market 
for both extracted and comb honey. Let us 
know what you have, with sample of ex- 
tracted honey, lowest prices f. o. b. Chicago, 
how put up, etc. Address, 

GEORGE W. YorK & Co., 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 








The Gus Dittmer Co., of Augusta, Wis., 
are one of the largest manufacturers of 
comb foundation, which is made bya 
process all their own. They also han- 
dle a full line of bee-keepers’ supplies. 
A copy of their 16th annual catalog for 
1911 is on our desk. The Gus Dittmer 
Co., like many another bee-supply con- 
cern, isa sort of family affair, as Mr. 
Dittmer and his son “Fred” run the 
business. For a number of years a 
daughter also helped to make comb 
foundation, but a promising young 
man by the name of “Hammer” took 
after her, and the result was that she 
was taken out of the business. There 
is also another similarity in the Ditt- 
mer firm to other bee-supply dealers, in 
that they are a very nice firm to deal 
with. 

Illinois Annual Report.—The Secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Jas. A. Stone, wishes to 
say that since the beginning of this 
year he has spent about all his time in 
correspondence and committee work 
trying to secure the passage of the bee- 
disease bills now before the State Leg- 
islature; and since the first of March 
he has had the extra work of getting 
the matter to the printer, reading proof, 
etc., for the Tenth Annual Report, soon 
to be out; so that it is impossible for 
him to find time to answer all the en- 
quiries as to when the Report will be 
out. There will be no time lost in 
mailing it, as soon as printed. 








Dr. F. L. Peiro, 72 E. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl., will be glad to furnish 
advice free to readers of the American 
Bee Journal along the line of obscure 
surgical and medical aid. Any of our 
readers, who wish to consult a doctor 
who understands his business, will find 
itto their interest to write or see Dr. 
Peiro. The Editor of the American 
Journal has known him intimately as a 
neighbor, and also through personal 
treatment, for almost 20 years. He will 
“treat” you right, if you give him the 
opportunity. 





t= Please mention the American Bee 
Journal when writing to its advertisers. 





April, 19tt. 

















Carniolan Queens! 


Bred from the Best 
Imported Strains 


Prices— Before July zat. After July rst. 
Untested.....$ $1.00 $5.50 oe. 00 §$ .75 $4.25 $ 8.00 
BOSSE 0000. 1.25 6.75 12.75 1.00 5.50 10.00 


I have bred this pirain pa Over I5 years’ 
and have tried Queens from several dis 
tricts in Krain and Ober-Krain, Austria. I 
= trying, this summer, Imported Queens 

d by Johann Stegar, F. Unger, and a few 
others: and a Queen [ got from Frank Ben- 
ton, that came from the cold Alps Moun- 
taing of upper Carniola. I am also getting 1- 
lb. of bees and a Queen from the Jmperial 
Royal Agricultural Association of Carniola, 
Austria. The drones will be well controlled 
and bred from the colonies that gave the 
best average yield in a yard of 300 — 
last summer. 


Wm. Kernan, Dushore, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens That ‘Are Better’ 


Italians and Banats 


Untested, 75c each; $8.00 per dozen, 
‘Tested, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen. 
Select Breeders from full colonies; $3.00each. 
I also mate Italians with Banat drones 
from my honey-yards; these I can furnish at 
above prices. 
All are guaranteed pure, and free from 
disease. 
Write for wholesale prices of Bees, Nuclei 
and Full Colonies; also references. 4A6t 


J. A. Simmons, Sabinal, Tex. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield Sections 


Best Dovetail Hives 
with Colorado Covers 


Hoffman Frames. and everything pertaining 
to Bee- Keepers’ Supplies sold at Let-live 
Prices. 


Berry Boxes, Baskets, Crates, etc. 
kept instock. Wholesale and Retail. 
Prices sent for asking. 


W.D. Soper, 3733°4225 Jackson, Mich. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bees for Sale 


As usual, we will offer Italian bees 
in full colonies, and also nuclei for sale 
the coming season. Full colonies in 8- 
frame Langstroth hives, at $7.00 each; 
or in lots of 5 or more, $6.50 per col- 
ony; in 10-frame hives, $7.50 each, or 
in lots or 5 or more, $7.00 each. Three 
Langstroth-frame nuclei with queens, 
$3.75 each; or in lots of 5 or more, 
$3.50 each. Cash with order. These 
prices are f. o. b. cars 100 miles west of 
Chicago. Full colonies we expect to 
be able to ship any time after April 
15th, and nuclei after May 10th. “ First 
come first served.” Address, 


George W. York & Company, 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE-Bees and Queens renee from 
Imported "PEDIGREE St and H are A 
Simmins Sirain entra 
American pM. “and Farming Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

















Queens Ready Now! 


Not Cheap Queens, 
But Queens Cheap. 


Prices of 3 and 5-Band Queens. 


3 Band Untested Queens, I, § 0.75; 6, $ 4.20 
Tested I, 1.0036, 5.70 


3 

: Tits Breeder os I, 5.00; 6, 25.00 
5 Untested “ I, 1.00;6, 5.70 
s “ ‘Tésted : r. 1.50; 6, 8.70 
a Breeder 10.00; 6, 50.00 
= Nuclei I- fr. with Unt. Queen 1.75 
es 2-fr. 2.25 
_ — rat 2.00 
3 ee = oe 2.50 
3 Full Colony “ Unt. a 4.75 
3 7 wi ~ ao. “ 5.00 
= Nuclei 1-fr. ““ Unt. “ 2.00 
the - tr. * as > 3.00 
- * oe: * text. “ 2.50 
es oe afr. “* na s 3.50 
= Full Colony ‘“ Unt. A 8.00 
5 = a 9.50 


Directions for building up weak colonies, 
Io cents. 

The above Queens are reared from select- 
ed Red Clover Mothers. For Gentleness, 
Beauty, and Good Working Qualities no bet- 
ter BEES can be found. Our Queens are all 
large, vor Geveloped Queens, reared entire- 
ly by the BEES. Weuse no artificial plans 
to rear Queens—the BEES far better under- 
stand the job than MAN. 


Dealer in Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, 


a. F. Ss LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


italian BEES, QUEENS 
and NUCLEI 


Choice Home- Bred and 
Imported Stock. All my 
Queens reared in Full 
Colonies. 

Prices for May. 
One Untes. Queen... $r.10 
Tested | oe ee 
Select Tes. “ .. 1.85 
Breeder Queen.. 3.10 
Comb Nucleus— 
NO QUEER........ 15 
Safe arrival cuarameende 
For prices on larger quan- 
tities, and description of 
each grade of Queens, send for for free Cat- 
alog and Sample Foundation. 


J. L. STRONG, 
204 E. Logan St, - CLARINDA, IOWA 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











NES 7 
ENGLAND KEEPERS 
Everything in Supplies. 
New Goods. Factory Prices. 


Save Freight & Express Charges. 


Cull & Williams Co. 
4Atf PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


TEXAS HEADQUARTERS 


Root’s Supplies for Bee-Keepers. 
Makers of Weed New Process Comb 
Foundation. 

Buy Honey and Beeswax. 
Catalogs Free. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 
Cor. Nolan & Cherry Sts., 

4Atf San Antonio, Texas. 

Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

















QUEENS 


From the Old Reliable 
Queen-Breeder 


Every Queen represents 
the highest Breed of Ital- 
ian Bees. Golden, 5-Band- 
ers, and 3-Banded Queens 
from my Superior Strains, 
which are prolific, and 
hustlers for honey. No 
disease. Untested, $1.00 
each; $5.50 for 6. 

After July 1st, 75c each; 
$4.00 for 6. 

Tested, $1.50; after June 
Ist, $1.25 each; $1.00 each 
after July ist, or $10 a 
dozen. 

Select Queens of either grade, 25c extra. 
Breeders, $5.00 each. 


Daniel Wurth, Rt.1,Wapato,Wash. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


SAVE 
Your Queenless Colonies 


Introduce a vigorous Tested Queen. 
We can supply them 


By Return Mail for $1.00 Each. 


Queens reared last fall from our well- 
known strain of Italians, and every 
Queen guaranteed. 

Send for Price-List. 4Atf 


J. W. K. SHAW & C0., 
LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Parish, LA. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Mexico as a Bee-Country 


B. A. Hadsell, of Buckeye, Arizona—one of 
the largest bee-keepers in the world—has 
made 5 trips to Mexico, investigating that 
country as a bee-country, and is so infatua- 
ted with it that he is closing out his bees in 
Arizona. He has been to great expense in 
getting up a finely illustrated pamphlet_de- 
scribing the tropics of Mexico as a Bee- 
Man’s Paradise. which he will mail _— pe 
addressing him— 


B. A. Hadsell, Lititz, Pa. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Lone Star Apiaries Co. 
Italian Queens 


From Imported 
Mothers. 


PRICES 
One, $1.25; six, 
$7.00; 12 for $12. 
Breeders, $3.00. 
ye Another Queen 

, or your money 
back if not sat- 
isfied. 

Write for de- 
scriptive Circu- 
lar. 4Atf 


LONE STAR APIARIES CO. 


BIG FOOT, TEXAS. 


ITALIAN Queens Direct from ITALY 


——Extensive Apiaries—— 
E. PENNA, BOLOGNA, ITALY 


send Queens from May ts to Sept. 30. In 
Itai we have only Italian bees, so all my 
Queens are pure and rightly mated. One se- 
lected fertile Queen, 90c.; two Queens, $1.60; 
six Qneens, $4.50; one Breeding Queen, $2.00. 
Cash with orders. Queens postpaid. Zhe 
safe arrival is NOT guaranteed. 


rlease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





















April, I9tt. 











MARSHFIELD GOODS 





BEE-KEEPERS :— 


We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 





We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 


ping-Cases. 


Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., 


Marshfield, Wis. 


Fine Qualities of 


White and Light Amber 


Extracted Honey 


Send samples with Low- 
est Prices, f. o. b. New 
York. Also state how it 
is packed, an the quantity 
you have. 


§ Weare always in the market for 


@ Beeswax @ 


HILDRETH & SEGELKER, 


265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


BINGHAM 
CLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 


cd 
& 
+ 
- 
wA 
> 
é 
3 
= 
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Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 

Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
recommend above all others. 

uw. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of theicup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,” and have all the new improvements. 


Smoke Engine—largest smoker made 
Doctor—cheapest made to use 


inch stove 


Conqueror—right for most apiaries 00-3 = 
Large—lasts longer than any other ‘ = 
Little Wonder—as its name implies J - 
The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham 


T. F. BINGHAM, Alma, Mich. 


Pateated, May 20, 1879. 


BEST ON BARTH. 





Italian Queens Any Month 


In the year, from my Jamacia, B. W. I. yard; 
from Yonkers after May 1. Italians, Cyp- 
rians Carniolans, Caucasians and Banats. 
Italians—Untested, 75c; Tested, $1.50; Breed- 
ers, $3.00. Others 25c extra. Two s-gallon 
Cans, 59c; I gallon, $8.25 per 100; 1 lb. panel 
and No. 25 bottles, $3.75 a gross in crates; in 
boxes, 75c extra. Gleanings, Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, A BC, and Langstroth for $3.50: by 

: “The Swarm,” by Mater- 
1k, by mail, 75c; regular, $1.30. Root's sup- 
plies. Send for catalog. 3Aly 


W. C. MORRIS, 
Nepperhan Heights, YONKERS, N. Y. 


SOUTHLAND QUEENS 


Bred from the best 
Goldens. 3- Band 
from Imported mo- 
thers. 25 years’ ex- 
perience as breed- 
er. Untested, 75c. 
each; Sel. Unt., $1 
each; Tested, $1.25 
each; Sel. Tested, 
$1.75 each; Breed- 

ers, $3.00 each. Tested Queens are mated 3- 

Bands. Address, 

N. Forehand, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 








MOTT’S 
Strain of R. C. Italians 


Are the best. Natural 5-Banded Golden R. 
C. Queens from imported Italian stock. My 
1o-page Descriptive Price-List tells all about 
my bees. It is free. Untested, $1.00 each; 
$9.00 per doz, The Natural Golden R.C., 
$1.10 each; $10 per doz. Reduced rates after 
July tst. See list. Nuclei, also Bees by half 
and pound. See list. Leaflets, ‘“‘How to 
Introduce Queens,” 15c each; also, “In- 
crease,” 15c each—or both for 2sc. 3A7t 


art FE. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


and Supplies 

at factory prices. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteedor 
your money refunded. 
Our G. B. Lewis Co's. 
make is best of all. 
This Ad. may not ap- 
pear again, so just drop 
4 mea card today for my 
Y Catalog. 

p W. H. FREEMAN, Peebles, Ohio 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Sweet Clover Seed ! 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of 
the most useful things that can be grown on 
the farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well 
known to peeweapera. but its worth as a 
forage-plant and also as an enricher of the 
soil are not so widely known. However, 
Sweet Clover is coming to the front very 
fast these days. Some years ago it was Con- 
sidered as a weed by those who knew no 
better. The former attitudeof the enlight- 
ened farmer today is changing to a great re- 
spect for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, 
both as a food for stock and as a valuable 
fertilizer for poor and worn out soils. 


The seed can be sown anytime. From 18 
to 20 pounds per acreof the unhulled seed is 
about the right quantity to sow. 

We can ship promptly at the following 
prices for the white variety: 

Postpaid, 1 pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds 
for so cents. By express f.0o. b. Chicago— 
5 pounds for 75c; 10 pounds for $1.40; 25 
pounds gat c88: s0 pounds for $6.00; or 100 

s for $11.50. 
PTT seed is desired of the Yellow Sweet 
Clover, add 3 cents per pound to the above 
prices. 

If wanted by freight, it will be necessary to 
add 25 cents more for cartage to the above 
prices on each order. 


George W. York & Company, 


117 N. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Golden and 3-/|From Extra 
Band Italian ; SELECTED 
Bees & Queens | MOTHERS 


Prices 1 6 12 

$1.00 $ 5.00 $ 9.00 
6.50 12.00 
15.00 
21.00 
61.00 
40.00 
32.00 








Untested 
Selected Untested.... 1.25 
Tested I. 8.00 
Selected Tested 11.00 
8-Frame Colony 33.00 
3-Frame Nuclei 21.25 
2-Frame Nuclei 


Safe arrival. I am now booking orders for 
early spring delivery. Twenty-two years 
experience. Send your orders to— 


E. A. SIMMONS, 
3Atf GREENVILLE, ALA. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








April, 1911. 
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Watter S.. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 





(Established 1889) 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Standard hives with latest improvement; 
in fact, everything used about the bees. 
ping facilities, can not be excelled. 


Paper Honey-Bottles 


for Extracted Honey. Made of heavy pa 
coated, with tight seal. 
terested. A descriptive circular free. 
Finest White Clover Honey on hand at all times. 
I buy Beeswax. Catalog of supplies free. 


‘Sif goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder’’ 


Danzenbaker 
\ Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, Extractors, Smokers— 
My equipment, 
my stock of goods, the quality of my goods, and my ship- 


er and paraffin 
Every honey-producer will be in- 


859 Massachusetts Ave. 


oe «ee ae a 
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BETTER FRUIT > 


The best fruit growers’ illustrated monthly published in the 






CAPONS bring the —— profits 
at er cent more than other poul- 
ons is easy and s00n 


ve poultrymen use 
"PILLING 9°73 
INQ SETS 
Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instrac- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 
for-use kind. _——— Wealsomake 
poultry Hever Ste, ny yg 
Brench ing Eee6On Capos Book Free. 
G. P. Pilling & Son Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Cook’s Honey-Jar. 


With Gptent AIR-TIGHT SANITARY STOPPER 
is the Best and Cheapest Honey-Jar made. 
Sold only by 


J. H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


Send ro cents (half postage) for sample Jar, 
and catalog of WELL-BRED BEEs, QUEENS, 
HIVEs, etc 


























world. 


fruit growing and marketing. Northwestern methods get 
fancy prices, and growers net $200 to $1000 per acre. One 


Dollar per year. Sample copies free. 


Better Fruit Publishing Co. Chto” 


Devoted exclusively to modern and progressive 


East. 


‘The oldest Bee-Supply Store in, the 
2At 





bone, scraps from table, 


oF 


ready for use. 
Send for catalog. 














produces filled egg baskets. 
Cuts fast and easy. 


Green 


vege- 


tables,scrap cake. Always 


WILSON BROS., Box 814 EASTON, PA. 

























LONG LIFE Is included in 
Root’s honey-extractors 


Without Extra Charge! Durability, Ease of Operation, Satisfaction 


—All are Covered in 


JULIUS JOHANNSEN, an Ohio bee-keeper says: 
“Please send me a new gear for my old NOVICE 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR. Ihave had it for 26 years. 


Where else can you buy an extractor that will give 
such service ? 


Are you getting posted on the possibilities of running 
for extracted honey? There’s money in it, and you 
ought to know why and how to get your share. Ask 
for the free Extracted Honey booklet and the new 
ROOT catalog—they are worth having handy. 


* * * * * 


Get ready NOW for the busy season! 





the Purchase Price! 


CAPPING MELTERS, the ROOT steam uncapping- 
knife, and all other special supplies for producers of 
extracted honey are fully described in the new ROOT 
catalog. 


This complete book is full of information on the latest 
appliances for successful bee-keeping, and should be 
in the hands of every apiarist. GET YOUR COPY 
NOW. 

* * * * * x 


Remember that we are conveniently located for your 
benefit. Large stocks of everything in the big ROOT 
LINE are kept at this central distributing point that 
you may save time and money on orders filled at 
Chicago. 


Get Ready Now for the busy season. 


The A. I. 


Root Co. 


213 Institute Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mgr 


(JEFFREY BUILDING) 


Telephone 1484 North. 
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April, 19tt. 











Established 1885 





We carry an up-to-date 
Line of 


Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies 


Prices the Lowest in the West. 
Write us for our 50-page Catalog, 
ready to mail you. Free for the 
asking. We can fill your orders 
promptly and satisfactorily. Our 
old customers know what we 
handle; to new ones we can say 
that we have 


The Best Make of Supplies 


hence there is nothing to fear as 
to quality. 

Send us your rush orders and 
get your goods before swarming- 
time arrives. 

Bees and Queens in their season. 
Beeswax taken in exchange for 
Supplies or Cash. 


John Nebel & Son 
Supply Co. 


High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 





Latest Improved Supplies, 
Incubators & Brooders 


Catalogs Free—state which. 


Send 25 cts. for Ilustrated 
Bee-book for beginners—,‘A 
gem,”’ Dis. for early orders. 


J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Mo. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 1Atf 


“Falconer” 


—— Write for Catalog, 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


t’‘sease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens! Queens! 


Ready April 15th. Mail 
your orders NOW to in- 
sure your Queens when 
you need them. 

Tested, $1.25; Untes- 
ted, $1.00. 

We breed Carniolans, 
3-Band Italians, Cauca- 
sians, and Goldens. 

Address, 


JOHN W. PHARR, 


Berclair, Goliad Co., Tex. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Wanted —Old Combs and Slumgum. Will 
work it for half and pay 30centsa 
pound for your share of wax. . A. LYONS, 


8Arz2t Rt. 5, Box 88, Ft. Collins, Colo. 





Missouri-Bred Italian Queens— These queens 
are bred for results, having all the good qualities 
and will “show you” by’filling the supers with 
honey. Prices right. Free Circular. 

4Aly L. E. ALTWEIN, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Carniolan Gray-Banded Alpine Bees. 


jueen, select tested, March, April, May, $5.00; June, July, $350; Aug., Sept., 
3.00. 

jueen, select untested, June, July, Aug., $2.00. 

Virgin Queen, select, June, July, Aug., $1.50. 

Nucleus, with sel. test. queen and one pound bees—March, April, May, $6.00; 





June, $5.00; July, Aug., Sept., Oct., $4.50. 


Mobil Hive, 10 half-frames of Germ. Stand. size—March, April, May, $9.00. 


test. qeeen, brood, honey, will produce 2 to 3 
swarms—March, April, May, June, $9.00; Aug., Sept., Oct., $8.00. 


On orders amounting to $50.00, ten percent discount; from $50.00 to $75.00, fifteen; 


Carniolan original hive, sel 


from $75.00 up, twenty percent discount. 


For goupiote Price-List see our advertisement in American Bee Journal of 


March, 1 


Safe arrival of queens, nuclei, and hives guaranteed. International postal money 

Give correct and plain address. 

queens and nuclei, postage or freight paid 

Eventual dead queens or dead stock replaced if returned in 24 hours after arrival in 

postpaid nieee- Orders, to be effected at other times than the months above 

led, provided weather and other conditions make it possible. 

for the booklet, ‘The Carniolan Alpine Bees.” 

commercial responsibility of the undersigned Association can be had at every Impe- 
rial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Consulate in the U.S. of America. 


order with every order. 


stated, will be fi 


Special Contracts with Dealers. Write English. 


The Imperial-Royal Agricultural Association, Ljubljana, Carniola, (Krain) 
AUSTRIA 


: Mailed, postage free, 
y receiver for shipments of hives. 


poss: Write 
References respecting financial and 


- ~ - - 
ge eg gg re aed ad ad ad - - “_-- 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





STANLEY is to the Front with BEES and QUEENS 


32 Years a Queen-Breeder. 


My Specialty is Choice Breeding 


Queens. 
Choice Breeding Queens, Golden, each, $3.00; 3-Banded Italians, $2.00. 
Golden and 3-Banded Tested, each, $1.25; dozen, $10.00. 
Carniolan, Caucasian, and Banats, each, $1.25: dozen, $10.00. 
Warranted Queens of the above Races, each, 75 cts.; dozen, $7.00. 
Virgin Queens of the above Strains, 25 cts. each. 


These Queens are sent ina Stanley Improved Introducing Cage. 
are well worth what I ask for Queen and Cage. 


These Cages 


Arthur Stanley, Dixon, Lee Co., Ill. 





LEWIS BEEWARE — Shipped Promptly 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO 


(Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co.) 


148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOT 
* INC. 


Send for Catalog. 
Enough said! 





Increase Your Honey Crop 


By introducing some of 
OUR 


Famous Honey-Queens. 
Some of our Colonies pro- 
duced 250 Ibs. of Surplus 
Honey the past season. No 
better bees in the World. 

Will sell Queens the fol- 
lowing prices, May to Nov.. 

Untested Queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.50. Tested, $1.50; 6, 
$8.50. BREEDERS, $5.00 to 
$10.00each, 25 years’ expe- 
rience in Queen-Rearing. 


Fred Leininger & Son, 
2Até DELPHOS, OHIO. 


Early Queens and Late Queens 


Bred from pure 3 ands banded and Golden 
Italians. All queens are reared in strong 
colonies and mated in four-frame nuclei. 
All orders filled promptly. 

Untested....$1.00; six, $4.50; twelve, $ 8.00 
Tested 1.50; “ 7.50; 13.50 
Breeders, $3.00. Three-frame nuclei, $3.00, 
with price of queen wanted added. Dis- 
counts for quantity. 4A6t 


A. B. MARCHANT, Sumatra, Fla. 


P. S.—Write me for a good proposition on 
bee-keeping, to the right party. 








SEND FOR FREE 


ADEL Bee and Supply Catalog 


You will save money if you buy direct: from 
my factory. I make the finest polished Sec- 
tions onearth. I want to prove it to you. 
Send me your order for Sections, or any- 
thing in Bee-Supplies. 

45,000 Brood-Frames at $1.50 per 100, as long 
as they last—size 9% inches deep, top-bars. 
19 1-16 long, V-shape, or 2-groove and wedge; 
or Simplicity Frames—all loose-hanging 
frames. 

65,000 Section-Holders at $1.00 per 100, as 
long as they last. They are nicely dove- 
tailed, and are for 44x4%x1% and 4xsx1% sec- 


tions. 
Car-load Section orders a speciality. 


CHAS. MONDENG, 
160 Newton Ave., N., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


3A6t 





Golden or Three-Band 


I guarantee perfect satisfaction and 
safe arrival on all Queens. Nothing 
but good Queens sent out, of either 
strain. 75c each, or $8.50 per dozen. 


R. 0. Cox, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





April, rort. 
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Comb Foundation 
Salizer’s French 
4 Bean Coffee 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES Feehan 


den on a small patch 10 feet by 10, pro- 
ducing 50 lbs. or more. Ripens in Wis- 
consin in 90 days. Used in great quan- 
tities in France, Germany and all over 
een 2 i a ul 

i i i i Send 15 cents in stamps and we wi 
It is made on new improved machines, and the Bees take to it more mail yous package give full culvure 

i i directions, as also our Mammoth see 
readily than any other Comb Foundation on the market. directions, a0 also car Mammoth seed 
in addition to above, 10,000 kernels un- 
surpassable vegetable and flowerseeds— 
enough for bushels of luscious, different 

Dittmer makes a Speciaity of vegetables and brilliant flowers. 


° ° rm JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY 
Working Your Wax into Comb Foundation for You. 210South 8thSt. La C:sse Wis. 


FENCE taco" 
Wit Sprten baste eteaets 


: on Mi rust. Have no agents. Sell at 

Write us your wants—it is no trouble to us to answer letters. prices on 30 days’ free trial. 

e allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


Gus Dittmer Company, . Augusta, Wisconsin. Boz 89 Winchester, Indiana. 


Gold Medals St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


Jamestown Centennial, 1907. 
































Our Wax Circular and Bee-Supply Price-List Free upon application. 
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Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Mr. Bee-Man 


We carry in stock the well-known 


Lewis Beeware, Bingham 


Sn\ okers, Dadant’s Foun- 


H or Anything the Bee-Keeper may 
dation, need. Catalog Free. 


Beeswax Wanted. Danzenbaker x Smoker 
: H Shown above i clini 
The €. M. Scott Co., 1004 £. wash. st. Indianapolis, Und. | 23930 isi atentieg and sectinine 


that it may have a full head of smoke ready 
on the job at a touch of bellows. 


_ The perpendicular Fire-Draft Grate, forc- 
ing air both ways, makes and cools the 
smoke, forminga Double Fire-Wall for se- 
@ | curely riveting the double-braced brackets 


hs to the cup, that is firmly bolted to the valve- 
for a Poultry Magazine when you can get less bellows by Locked Nuts. 


he One-Piece cap can not clog. It is the 


+ coolest, cleanest, strongest, best, and larg- 
The National Poultry Journal est net capacity ot all smokers, "selling at 
one dollar ($1.00). We guarantee satisfaction 
FOR EVEN LESS or wwe the price; only three complaints 

in six years. 

If you take advantage of this liberal offer. The NATIONAL is an up-to-date} Dan-z.3%x7% 
poultry paper, published monthly in honor of Her Majesty, the American Hen. woe : 
Devoted to practical poultry keeping in all its branches, it will help you make dosnt ee re pad on 
more money out of your poultry. Try it a year at our expense, by sending us| Dan-z. 34x6-inch Victor Smoker, oc: — 
your name and address plainly written, and enclosing only fifteen (15) cents to by mail 


help pay postage, and we will send you the NATIONAL for one full year. Address, be geen mayne a 


The National Poultry Journal, Business Offce, Elkton, Va. We send Propolis Shields with Danzen- 
aye Gives ee and sell nurthiog 
= - in e bee-linea actory prices, aiso selec 
three-banded Itali bees. 
The Billion Dollar Hen | ysebandea italian queens and bees. 


es . friends for FREE catalogs and prices on 
Yes, that is just where the chicken of today stands, | Bee-supplies, Bees. Queens, Hives, Sections 


and great fortunes are being made each year with | andSmokers. Address, 4Atf 
only a few hens and a small piece of idle ground. F. DANZENBAKER, 


But You Must Know How 68-70 Woodside Lane, NORFOLK, VA. 


The American Hen Magazine is the “A BC and Standard Breed Queens ! 


X Y Zin Poultry.” It is a poultry magazine with 


: Of the Highest Quality. Reared from our 

a regular department devoted to Fruit an Bees, and Superior Golden Stock. Will be ready by 

gives the Secrets of Poultrydom in plain language. | Aprilisth. Untested, $1.25: 6 for $6.00; 12 for 

; we ‘ $10.00. We are prepared for prompt service, 

Price 25 cents a year. Descriptive Circular Free. | and plenty of Queens in their season. No 
disease, and hustlers for honey. 3Atf 


American Hen Magazine, Council Bluffs, lowa. | raring Ros Prats co., ca. 











-inch Prize Smoker, $1.00: 
$ 


$1.25 

















April, 1ott. 
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Honey Anp (> Berswax- | 


CHICAGO, March27.—The demand for comb 
honey is unusually limited, the little that 
does sell is the highest grade; for ambers 
and combs with empty cells it is difficult to 
finda purchaser. Prices are practically un- 
changed since quotations given in March. 
Extracted is firm, owing to scarcity, but the 
volume of business done init issmail. White, 
9@10c; ambers, 8@oc. Beeswax sells upon 
arrival at 32c, if clean and pure. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 27.—At the present 
time, we have no comb honey to offer. Ex- 
tracted table-honey is in fair demand, and is 
bringing 1oc per |b. put up in 60-lb. cans. 
Amber honey in barrels is selling at 8c. 
Beeswax is selling at $33 per 100 lbs. These 
are our selling prices, not what we are pay- 
ing. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


DENVER, March 31.—Demand for honey is 
lighter than usual for this time of year. We 
make the following jobbing quotations: No. 
I white comb honey, per case of 24 sections, 
$3.15; No. 1 light amber, $2.93; No. 2, $2.70. 
White extracted honey, 9@1oc per Ib.; light 
amber, 84@oc. We have noamber to quote. 
We pay 26c cash, or 28c in trade, for average 
yellow beeswax delivered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ Ass’N. 
F. Rauchfuss, Mgr. 


NEw YorK, March 27. — Trade on comb 
honey is quiet. Some little demand for 
strictly fancy whitestock, but sufficient sup- 
ply. grades, mixed and buckwheat are 
dragging. Fancy white still brings from 
14@15c per pound, while on all other grades 
prices are nominal, and in quantity lots 
must be shaded considerably in order to 


CINCINNATI A CENTER 


In this fine location on the Ohio River, right on the boundary between Ohio and 
Kentucky, close to the Indiana line, and on main highways to Western Pennsyl- 
vania and the great South, we command facilities no other supply-dealer in this 


section can offer. 


Prompt Shipments ! 


These are Weber Recommendations. 


Coupled with many years of experience, and our desire to give you the utmost 
satisfaction, advantages like these should not be overlooked. 


Be sure You have our New catalog. 


This is the complete book of bee-keepers’ supplies. 


newest catalog. Of course, you are entitled to a copy. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., 











effect sales. We can not encourage ship- 
ments on comb honey for the present. Ex- 
tracted is in good demand, especially for 
fancy grades, which are scarce and hard to 
obtain. No change in price from our last 
quotations. Beeswax quiet at 290@30c. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


BosTON, March 27.—Fancy and No. 1 white 
comb honey, 14@15c. Fancy white extracted, 
11@12zc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 27.—~The demand 
for both comb and extracted honey is light— 
supply is also light. Wequote: No.1 white 
comb, 24-section cases, per case, $3.25@$3.35; 
No. 2, $3.00; No. 1 amber, $3.00@$3.25; No. 2, 
2. .7s. Extracted, white, per lb., 854@oc; am- 

er, 7@8c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, March 27.—Honey is in 
normal demand with no offerings by pro- 
ducers. Best grades of white comb go to 
the retail grocery trade at 18@18%c. Ex- 
tracted is quoted at 10%c for best white. No 
demand foramber or dark. Producers are 
offered for beeswax 28c cash, 30c in trade. 

EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 27.—There is a good 
and steady demand here for best grades of 
comb and extracted honey. Jobbing houses 
are well supplied, but practically none is 
now being offered by producers, and it is 
evident that there will be a shortage before 
the new crop canarrive. Fancy white comb 
is being offered at 18c; No.1 white at 17¢c; 
extracted, 11c, with some slight reductions 
on quantity lots. It is presumed that pro- 








Complete Stocks! 


In it you will find conveniently arranged and clearly 
described everything from A to Z in the way of appliances for successful bee-keeping. Many new supplies are 
listed this year, and changes in former goods have been made so it is essential that you should order from our 


If you have dealt with us in past seasons oné has been 
mailed to you without suggestion or request from you, but this may have gone astray. Do not lose time in 
telling us if you are without our money-saving price-list—we want you to have a copy every year. 


Poultry Supplies 


Special Inducements for Early Orders. 


2146 Central Ave., 


A special catalog of these Goods, which we will gladly 
furnish free upon request. 





ducers are being paid about 2 cents less 

than above quotations. Producers of bees- 

wax are being paid 20c cash, or 31c in trade. 
WALTER S. POUDER. 


CINCINNATI, March 27.—We are selling 
fancy comb honey from $3.75@$4.00 per case; 
fancy white extracted, in 60-lb. cans, two in 
a crate, from 10@11c; amber honey from 
54@7c, according to quality and quantity 
purchased. Weare paying 30c cash, or 32c 
in trade, for bright yellow beeswax, deliv- 
ered here. THE FRED W. MutTH Co. 





THE FAMOUS 
Texas Queens! 


Will be ready about 
March 1st. My 


Famous Banats 


are unexcelled for Gen- 
tleness, Honey-Gather- 
ing, Prolificness, and as 
Early Breeders. 

I also have the well- 
known 


3-Banded Italians 


carefully selected and 
bred for Business. All Queens guaranteed 
Pure and Free from Disease. Prices: 


Untested—each, 75 cts.; 


per dozen, $8.00 
Tested— 


each, $1.25; per dozen, 12.00 


This, if you please, just paste in your hats. 
There are no better Bees than 


My Famous Banats. 
GRANT ANDERSON, 


2Atf San Benito, Texas. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 















































Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Business Center of the Middle States is 


CHICAGO 


The Center of Chicago is the 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


117 North Jefferson Street. 


Ours is ‘‘ the only bee-supply house in the business section of Chicago.’’ 


The location is not only the most convenient for those who call for their goods, 


but our proximity to all the railroads and express companies places us in a posi- 
tion to give the best service which bee-keepers in the Middle States have ever 


enjoyed. Your orders will be sent by mail, or forwarded by freight or express 


the same day received. 


Why Not Try the “falcon” Goods ? 


“falcon” quality Hives, Sections, Foundation, Smokers, Extractors, have 
never been equaled by any other make. Why buy others when they cost no more, 
and you can get them with such prompt service? 


A “ Falcon’ ee) 


THERMOMETER 


With Your Bee - Supplies 


To introduce our three new carload dis- 
tributing points,a Thermometer is included 
with first orders of a certain size. 


C. C. CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO., 
130 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


ROSS BROS. CO., 
90 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


SEBBs0s 


Write them for particulars and a copy of Wenpenarens 
our “Red Catalog.” NOVELTIES. 








Order “falcon” 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
From Your Nearest Dealer 


The Fred W. Muth Co., 51 Walnut St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Deroy Taylor, Lyons, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

Cull & Williams Co., 180 Washington, St., 
Providence, R. I. 

Hudson Shaver & Son, Perch River, Jeffer- 
son Co., N. Y. 

A. M. Applegate, Reynoldsville, Penn. 

Clemons Bee-Supply Co., 2d and Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

pa + eee Collingdale (near Philadelphia), 

enn. 

Branch, W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 117 No. 
Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl. 

Ross Bros., 90 Front St.,. Worcester, Mass. 

J. J. Wilder, Cordele, Ga. 


Many other dealers in this country handle 
our Goods, and they can be purchased in 
nearly every country on the Globe. Write 
for name of your nearest dealer. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CoO. 


117 W. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BREESE RERERERE 


Factory : FALCONER, Nt. Y. 
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